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A Child Is Born, by Stephen Vincent Benet, Troupe 1656, SS. Peter and Paul High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
Sister Anthony Marie, O.S.F., Sponsor 1960-6] 


THE WINNERS! e THESPIANS IN ACTION 
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e THESPIAN OF THE MONTH: MARTHA ELIZABETH HESPENHEIDE 








75 Per Copy 











| THE STARS IN ASCENDANCY e MOOD IN STAGE LIGHTING 














Pools Paradise 





By PHILIP KING Farce 
4 MEN 
3 WOMEN Great news for all groups that have done See How They Run by the same author! And it’s 
equally great news even if your group hasn’t done Mr. King’s previous comedy hit. For Pools 
& Paradise is not a sequal to See How They Run, even though it’s at least equally hilarious and 


utilizes the same setting and characters. On tour in England, Pools Paradise has played to 
standing-room-only crowds and rave notices, and has been called “the most insanely merry 
e farce in many seasons.” A description of this play cannot possibly convey the zany, madcap 
events that transpire at the Rev. Lionel Toop’s vicarage in Merton-cum-Middlewick, but 


INTERIOR 


BOOKS, $1.25 briefly, the plot revolves around Lionel’s wife, Penelope, who dabbles in a football pool with 

e the help of their maid, Ida, and Ida’s suitor, the droll Willie Briggs. The most fantastic 
complications ensue when the triumvirate wins — or when they think they have won — more 

ROYALTY, $25 - $20 than 200,000 pounds. Lending richly comic hands are the old-maid parishioner, Miss Skillon, 


and Penelope’s out-of-this world uncle, The Bishop of Lax. What happens when these 
assorted characters all get together on one stage has to be seen to be believed. “Uproarious 











in the best tradition of farce."— WrsTerRN DaiLy Press. “A real tonic . . . kept audience 
laughing almost from beginning to end.”— BATH CHRONICLE & HERALD. 

















Three Needles In A Haystack 





Comedy By BILL and MARCIE McCLEARY 
S MEN 
No person is immune to temptation — and no school is without an occasional problem of petit 7 WOMEN 


larceny. Marshall High is no “Blackboard Jungle” rife with delinquency and rebellion. But 
when the funds collected for the American History Class field trip disappear, Miss Portia Miles 
has two immediate reasons for alarm: 1) her own trusting nature and a moment of careless- INTERIOR 
ness invited the theft; 2) circumstances oblige her to suspect three seniors, each of whom 


might be permanently scarred by complicity in such an incident. With the help of Mr. Wheeler, ° 

the guidance counsellor, Portia devises an opportunity for each of the suspects to undoe the BOOKS. $1.00 
crime, undetected. On the pretext of heightening interest in the current unit of study on the ue 
legal branch of our government, she has the class stage a mock trial. Only the audience, the & 

two teachers, and the miscreant know how closely the hypothetical case in this trial parallels 

actuality. And since you don’t know which of the “three” gave in to the temptation depicted ROYALTY $25 - $20 


in the first act, the ensuing developments are packed with suspense. It is not grim or sinister 
suspense. It is poignant — sharpened by humor and implication, and laced with your genuine 














emphatic concern for all of these characters in this unique but plausible situation. 














SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


7623 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood 46 


25 West 45th Street 
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| To TIMES 
| BRIGHTER ARCS 


TIMES 
B BRIGHTER 
INGANDESCENTS 











FOLLOW 
SPOTLIGHTS 


Require no extra equipment. Plug inte 
110-volt A.C. outlet. 


Cut operating costs as much as 73%. 
A sharp round spot always. 


Quick-change color frames enclosed for 
protection. 


Equipped with automatic carbon feed. 
Easily portable. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
On Feguest 





WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


America’s Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
104 CITY PARK AVENUE ° TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


GED 4 sussiviany oF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


TROUPERETTE—Reno H. S., Reno, Nev. 


DrcemMBER, 1951 











NEW READINGS FROM 
THE CLASSICS 


HUMOROUS 


CREATURES OF THE FOREST ON A SCIEN- 
TIFIC EXPEDITION. Mark Twain. 75c 


CUPID A LA CARTE. O. Henry. 60c 
THE DIARY OF ADAM. Mark Twain. 60c 


THE DIARY OF EVE. Mark Twain. 60c 
DIARY— THE ARRIVAL OF CAIN. From 
“Adam's Diary.” 60c 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 75c 
DRAMATIC 
GHOSTS APPEAR TO RICHARD. Shake- 
' $peare. 60c 


ISABELLA PLEADS FOR HER BROTHER. 
Shakespeare. From “Measure for Mea- 
sure.” 75c 


JEAN VAL JEAN REVEALS HIMSELF. Victor 
Hugo. 60c 


THE SOLILOQUY OF THE EGYPTIAN. Sir 
E. Bulwer-Lytton. From “The Last Days 
of Pompeii.” 60c 


A WASP VENTURES INTO THE SPIDER’S 
WEB. Another new reading from “The 
Last Days of Pompeii.” 75c 


THE WITCH OF VESUVIUS. Still another 
from the above book. 60c 


THE WHITE OLD MAID. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. From a story in “Twice Told 
Tales.” 60c 


Among Readings and Poems we are listing 
431 titles from classic literature. 


We name here a few of the authors: 


Geo. Ade (3), Hans C. Anderson (6), Maxwell 
Anderson (2), Browning (4), Lewis Carroll (7), 
Chekov (7), Chodorov-Fields (5), Marc Con- 
nelly (3), Dickens (13), Euripides (3), Hart- 
Kaufman (4), Bret Harte (4), O. Henry (8), 
Joel C. Harris (3), Ibsen (7), James W. John- 
son (5), Kipling (5), Longfellow (8), Moliere 
(2), Markham (4), Masefield (4), A. Noyes (3), 
Poe (5), Rostand (2), Geo. Shaw (2), Sheri- 
dan (4), Steinbeck (2), Tarkington (5), Tolstoi 
(3), Mark Twain (38), Henry Van Dyke (7), 
Lew Wallace (4), Oscar Wilde (11), Percival 
Wilde (3), Wordsworth (2). 


In our 1962 catalog you will find listed 


readings by many, many other 
important authors. 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 
BOX 2595 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





$3.50 Per Year 
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75c Per Copy 
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World’ Largest Selection of 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


For Amateur Performa nce 
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SCENE FROM FINIAN’S RAINBOW 


TAKE ME ALONG CALAMITY JANE 
FINIAN’S RAINBOW 
BRIGADOON KISS ME KATE 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
GIRL CRAZY LIL ABNER 
LEAVE IT TO JANE 


RED MILL + SAY DARLING + DESTRY RIDES AGAIN 
WONDERFUL TOWN + WIZARD OF OZ - HIGH BUTTON SHOES 











For fully illustrated catalog, perusal copies and royalty information, 
write or telephone 


TAMS-WITMARK 


MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


115 WEST 45 STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Telephone: Area Code 212 — JUdson 2-4420 
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SEND IN THIS CARD NOW! 


(_} Send Measurement forms. 


[} Send Theatre Production 
Services master catalog, 
which shows me the thea- 
trical material | can get 
at no cost under the 
Eaves Bonus Plan. 


[] Send special rental rates, 
illustrated charts or cos- 
tume descriptions and all 
particulars for the pro- 
ductions we have listed 
below. 


NAME OF PLAY APPROXIMATE PRESENTATION DATE 

















YOUR NAME 
SCHOOL or GROUP 
ADDRESS 
CITY 











STATE 














Unbelievable, but true... 


SPECIAL OFFER 











PLANNING A 
MUSICAL PRODUCTION! 


* NO HIDDEN CHARGES 


* INCLUDES EVERYTHING 
Except Wigs & Jewelry 


* OFFER APPLIES FOR ORDERS 
PLACED BETWEEN DEC. 1 AND 
JAN. 31, 1962... for presentation 
NOT later than March 31. 


COMPLETE 
enna 


i 


A GENUINE SPECIAL!! You get your complete production 
for only $7.50 per costume. EAVES STOCK of hundreds-of-thou- 
sands of excellent costumes for Musical Productions—including 
original designs by prominent stage designers—are now available 
at only $7.50 per costume, F.0.B. New York City, on a production 
basis. SEND IN RETURN FORM NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMA- 
TION. 


FOR ANY PERIOD...ANY PRODUCTION 


EAVES OFFERS 


HUNDREDS-OF-THOUSANDS OF COSTUMES 
...90 SEND IN THE RETURN FORM NOW, get complete 
information on costuming for your next production! 


Ge eeeeme aee=e ee epee aw ew aw culhere) mw Ge eee 2 eae ee awe ae a= as GF 


No 
Postage Stamp 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 


Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 


by 
Addressee 








BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


First Class Permit No. 8334, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R., New York, N. Y. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY, 
151 West 46 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 





INC. 
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NEW RELEASES! 
THE PRIZE-WINNING 


LONG-RUN HITS OF 
RICHARD RODGERS AND 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2ND 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
HZ OKLAHOMA! , 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FLOWER DRUM SONG, 


75 weeks on Broadway, a record holder on 
tour, Music by Richard Rodgers, Lyrics by 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, Book by Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd and Joseph Fields, based on 
the Novel by C. Y. Lee. 


CINDERELLA, 


a new stage adaptation of the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein television play, with music by 
Richard Rodgers, book and lyrics by Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd, adapted for the stage by 
Don Driver — endearing songs, hilarious 
comedy and tender romance in a fresh, lively 
version of one of the best loved fables of 
all time. 


mM CAROUSEL 
@ ALLEGRO 
@ SOUTH PACIFIC 
@ THE KING AND | 
mM ME AND JULIET All available 


for amateur, 


semi-professional 
m PIPE DREAM -professi 


performances. 
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—and others 


& SHOW BOAT, by Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, based on Edna Ferber's Novel. 
# ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, the Irving Berlin and Dorothy and Herbert Fields Musical. 


& BABES IN ARMS, Songs by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart; book by George Oppenheimer. 


& THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE, Songs by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart; book by 
George Abbott. 


& CARMEN JONES, Adapted by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd from Merimee’s “Carmen’; original 


music by Bizet, modern lyrics by Hammerstein. 


Address all inquiries to: 


THE RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN REPERTORY Suite, 1104, 11 East 44th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Circuit selection at your finger tips. 
(WALL OR CONSOLE. MOUNTED) : 


Here are the most significant advancements in cross-connecting systems in 50 years: 

















1. Finger-tip control permits connection of as many as 60 
different stage loads with any one of 40 possible separate 
power sources. In large installations several may be combined 
for greater capacity. 





Each slider 
represents one 
stage load with 
a capacity of 


20 aneores. 2. Visible Programming. Programming can be visibly checked 


without tracing individual circuits through a maze of patch 
cords. 








3. No-flicker patching. No electrical contact is made until slider 


Closeup detail is released at desired load connection. 


of Davis 4. ‘‘Dead front’’ construction insures completely safe operation 
Quick-Connect without danger of electrical shock. 


A sweep of the hand clears the board. There are no plugs, 
jacks or cords to get lost or become worn and dangerous. 






- 






Each 
conducting bar 
(buss) represents one 


ARIEL DAVIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





dimmer or other Department B1261 In Canada write: 
power source and has 3687 South State Street 3648 Manchester Road 
ao maximum Salt Lake City 15, Utah Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


capacity of 


50 amperes. —_* 


[DAVIS \Qy DIMMER] 


a < 
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WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR HIGH SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


winging high AND “Cay Gy eo” 


TWO GREAT NO-ROYALTY MUSICAL COMEDIES 



























































LOS ANGELES CITY HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Madison Junior High School 


13000 HART STREET 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 


L.& M. COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


LETTS, IOWA GRANDVIEW, IOWA 


April 29, 1961 


EOWIN W O._MSIEAD 


ELLIS A. JARVIS PRiInC FAL 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Valiant Music Publishing Company 
5404 Franklin Avenue 
Hollywood 27, California 


June 2, 1961 


Dear Sirs: 
. Prom Publishing Company 
Franklin Avenue 


Last fall af t 
s we purchased from you a production Hollywood 27, California 


kit for the musical comedy, “Swinging High." We 
performed the show on March 25 and 24, and because 
of demand, we again performed it on April ll. Our Dear Sirs: 
auditorium seats, when crowded, abat 250, so I 
would estimate that for the three nights 700 people 
watched. Our population area is under 2500. 


While we did not plan it as a fund raising 
-project, with an admission fee of 65¢ and 35¢ we 
grossed $300 with little more expense tfan the 
price of the kit. 


Sinoe our stage is very small, I cut the student 
section to 10 girls and 6 boys. We used a fully 
instrumented pit band. The students enjoyed doing 
it, I had fun producing and directing, and we made 
a favorable impression on all who saw it. 


We want to let you know how much all of us at 
Madison Junior High appreciated the opportunity 
of presenting the premiere performance of GsT UP 
AND GO. This show gave us more fun and greater 
satisfaction than any we have ever. produced. 


Two reasons were responsible for this: First, 
your story is perfect for the teenage level and, 
although -ve received raves about our ‘Broadway 
Sound,’ the arrangements were easy and fun to 
play. Secondly, your production kit made the 
preparation of the show a real pleasure. The 
idea of having a complete package for such a 
terrific show is the greatest thing to hit the 
school music and drama departments since we 
have been teaching. 


If you have another musical that can be produced 
about the same way, I would like information on it 
as we are looking forward to doing another such 


produstion next year. Once again, thanks from all of us and ‘keep them 


Sincerely yours, coming’ - we can use more of the same. 


Pell $ Moke 


Delbert S. Hardy 
Music Director 
Louisa-iuseatine Schools 


Sincerely, 


YT) ys 
William Rhoads, Musi¢ Dept. 


agent CA LALte, 


Margaret Schlosser, Drama Dept. 








NO ROYALTIES! NOTHING TO RETURN! 
YOURS TO USE AS MANY TIMES AS YOU WISH 


—_—_ 





Each show comes in a Complete Production Kit: SCRIPTS for Cast and Crew, ARRANGEMENTS for Stage Band, 
LEAD SHEETS, LYRIC SHEETS, STAGE CHARTS, INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS for Directors, even a RE- 
HEARSAL TAPE playing the music as written in the Arrangements so that the songs may be rehearsed without piano 
or band accompaniment. 








Prices for Complete Production Kits: 


“SWINGING HIGH” — $150.00 “GET UP AND GO” — $200.00 








Write for FREE Brochure and Record ...Or Script, Lead Sheets and Sample Arrangement of either or both shows 
will be sent on 2-week approval basis upon request.... 


PROM PUBLISHING COMPANY e¢ 5404 Franklin Avenue ¢ Hollywood 27, California 
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McKAY’S PLAYS 
for Contest Use 


(formerly Longmans’ Plays) 


For Love of a House 

How to Propose 

Thank You, Dr. 

Rehearsal 

Good Medicine 

Search Me 

The Tangled Web 

The Enemy, Act III 

The Birthday of the Infanta 
Highness 

The Knave of Hearts 
Overtones 

The Pot Boiler 

The Sausage Maker's Interlude 
Parade at the Devil's Bridge 
One Red Rose 

The Valiant 


If you do not already have our 
catalogue of plays, one 
will be sent on request. 


Play Department 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street ©@ New York 18 
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AMERICA COUNCIL OF 
DRAMA JUDGES 


Affiliated to the 
British Guild 


of Drama Adjudicators 


ACCREDITED JUDGES 


Lecturers — 
Production Consultants — 


Directors 


Contact 


MINERVA W. DAVENPORT 
545 West State St. 
Trenton 8, N. J. 





UR Thespian of the Month is Martha 

Elizabeth Hespenheide, a National Thes- 
pian of Troupe 520, William Penn Sr. High 
School, York, Pa. Your editor knew her as the 
little girl next door during his sojourn in that 
city. Thus I am as proud of Martha’s profes- 
sional theatre achievements as is Margaretta 
Hallock, author of this article, and former 
sponsor of Troupe 520. Best of luck, Marti 
Hespen! 


RIEDA Reed, in her article on Theatre for 

Children, stresses quality in selection of a 
children’s play. She states, “we have no right 
to subject children to plays unless they have 
quality.” A badly written children’s play on a 
theme unsuited to age will do little towards 
training children to become “intelligent, critical, 
and appreciative adult audiences of the future.” 
Let’s all do at least one play for children this 
school year, but let’s be sure it is a play of 
quality. 


OOD in stage lighting is the theme of 

Dr. Obee’s third article on Stage Light- 
ing. He stresses quality and distribution, color, 
movement, psychology, and variation. You will 
be interested in noting that Dr. Obee believes 
we have not yet reached our potential, that at 
present we meet only minimum requirements, 
that the future holds great promise in this area 
of play production. 


R. Dusenbury in his third article about 

the cinema lists for us the stars of yester- 
day and today and the titles of the pictures 
which made them great. To us older teachers 
the reading of the article will bring back mem- 
ories of other days; to our young readers, an 
era which may be gone forever. However, 
maybe there is some good after all in the old 
movies on television—a_ pictorial history of 
movies throughout the years. 


DRAMA, a comedy, the American classic, 

and a children’s play are Dr. Blank’s 
selections for this month. He recommends to 
you Twelve Angry People, Dear Ruth, Our 
Town, and Peter Pan. Here is tangible aid to 
find this year’s play. 


INALLY, our other features are The Win- 

ners!, the announcement of our play pro- 
gram awards for 1960-61; Mr. Bristow’s Brief 
Views, a recommended list of the latest books 
on all areas of theatre; our forthcoming Re- 
gional and State Conferences; our recommended 
Broadway plays and forthcoming movies; and 
of course our Thespian Chatter. 


A Merry. Merry Christmas! 








ONE ACT PLAYS 


By DONALD ELSER 
Consistent contest and festival winners... 
BALCONY SCENE —4M 4W 
SPECIAL GUEST —3M 2W 
THE PINK DRESS —2M 3W 
CONCERT IN THE PARK —3M 1W 


Books 50c Royalty $5.00 





For further information consult the 
Row, Peterson catalogue or write to 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. 


EVANSTON, ILL. or ELMSFORD, N. Y. 














THE 
CHOCOLATE 
SOLDIER 


Operetta in 3 Acts 


Book by R. Bernauer and 
L. Jacobson 


English Version by Stanislaus Stange 
Music by Oscar Straus 


Available in the following categories : 


FIRST-CLASS 
STAGE PRODUCTION 


ROAD TOURS 
STOCK 
AMATEUR 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 


Controlled Exclusively By 


HANS BARTSCH PLAYS 


New York 36: 1501 Broadway, Bryant 9-6933 

















xkx* NEW «xx 
ONE-ACT DRAMAS 


ROAD OUTSIDE 6m 4w 
Civil War episode. 

ONE MORE AMERICAN 3m 
Courtroom citizenship action. 

THE REFUGE 2m 3w 


A mental block creates a tragic de- 
cision. 


FINAL EDITION 2m 2w 
Newspaper-earth vs space. 

THE CHARM 3m 3w 
Old folk story-witchcraft. 

THE THOUSAND FLERBS 7m 3w 


Man sells soul for fortune. 


KINGDOM OF ONE 2m 3w 
— sister controls brother's 
ife. 


THIRTY ONE 3m 1w 2extras 
Psychological mystery about a doctor. 


HIDDEN HEART 
Country Dr. vs city Dr. 


TAKE THIS MAN 
Non-conformist pays penalty. 


4m 3w 
4m lw 


PLAYSCRIPTS 50c — ROYALTY $5 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO e Shadyside 6-6531 
DENVER 4, COLO. e¢ Tabor 5-6583 
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New 


Musical 


Comedies! 


Practical, suitable, well within average voice range, with flexible 


orchestrations to suit the requirements of any high school, all of 
them based on PROVEN SUCCESSES. 


OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 


Here is a new musical comedy adaptation of the exciting book about the escapades of Cornelia and Emily on an 
uproarious trip to Paris. BON VOYAGE is the colorful opening number and we’re off! The music is delightful 


and the lyrics are bright and humorous. Written by top Broadway professionals, this musical is especially designed 
for high school production. : 


Playbooks (lyrics included) $1.25. Royalty and rental fees on application. 


PENNY 


The new musical version of the hit play DON’T TAKE MY PENNY brings the enhancement of music and song to 
this sparkling comedy about “Penny” who is walking around with a book on her head and practicing elocution with 
her mouth full of pebbles preparing herself to be “discovered” for a role in a motion picture. THE DISCOVERY 
SONG, CLOUD NINE, and I FEEL LIKE A LONG-PLAYING RECORD are among the outstanding songs in this score. 





Playbooks (lyrics included) $1.00. Royalty and rental fees on application. 


OUR MISS BROOKS 


New in every way, this smash hit about the hilarious adventures and misadventures of Miss Brooks and all the 
others at her high school is offered here as a fresh and exciting musical comedy. Typical of the hit songs is Miss 
Brooks’ THE DISASTER WALTZ and the hilarious lament by the school head THE PRINCIPAL OF THE THING! 
There’s young romance and there’s a romance for Miss Brooks too in this brilliant new musical. 


Playbooks (lyrics included) $1.25. Royalty and rental fees on application. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS 


Here is a gay, lively musical tour of the world filled with suspense as the impeccable Phileas Fogg and the resourceful 
Passepartout race to complete their circumnavigation in 80 days! I HATE TO WAIT is the song that typifies Fogg, 
while the beautiful Indian princess Auda who has fallen in love with him sings to Passepartout TELL ME ABOUT 
HIM. AN ENGLISHMAN WILL ALWAYS HELP A LADY is one of the humorous songs, and there’s a satiric 
song titled JUNE IN RANGOON. The score is as varied as the countries through which Fogg hurries, his eyes on 
his watch but at the same time quite aware of the lovely Auda. 


Playbooks (lyrics included) $1.25. Royalty and rental fees on application, 





The Dramatic Publishing Company 


178 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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HAPPY HUNTING 

MR. WONDERFUL 

WEST SIDE STORY 
REDHEAD 

THE BOY FRIEND 

4+ -DAMN YANKEES 

THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
CALL ME MADAM 
KISMET 

GUYS AND DOLLS 


GENTLEMEN PREFER 
BLONDES 


THE PAJAMA GAME 
WISH YOU WERE HERE 





THE THIRTEEN CLOCKS 


THE BEST OF THE MUSICALS! 


WHERE’S CHARLEY? 

BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
NEW GIRL IN TOWN 

THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS 
ERNEST IN LOVE 


13 DAUGHTERS 


Not for general release... 





LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE 
THE FANTASTICKS 
THE MUSIC MAN 





TOM SAWYER 


DOES POPPY LIVE HERE? 
ONCE UPON A MATTRESS 


ANNABELLE BROOM 
THE UNHAPPY WITCH 


SWEET BETSY FROM PIKE 
TALE FOR A DEAF EAR 
THE DRESS 











' A HEART WARMING PROJECT 


N' Thursday and Friday, September 28, 29, 
/Cora. Mae Fitzgerald’s English class and 
parents presented Patrick D. Blake, Sponsor of 
, ome | Troupe 1491, Cradock 

a —_—_—- * High School, Portsmouth, 
aw Va., in January Thaw 
with one sole aim in 
mind: to raise sufficient 
funds to bring Jutta 
7 Bohne of Germany to 
“Portsmouth for a Christ- 
mas visit with the friends 
who up to this time she 
has known only through 
letters. Miss Fitzgerald 
received commendations 
of this project from J. 
Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
Gavernor of Virginia; Lyndon B. Johnson, our 
Vice-President; Harry F. Byrd, U. S. Senator; 
and Captain R. W. Weiss, German Consul. 

Capt. Weiss commented: “A heartwarming 
project of this kind is indeed significant. The 
9p soe of friendship between the youth 
of different countries is a long step toward 
international peace. The spontaneous friendli- 
ness and generous efforts of the Cradock High 
School Students, so. typical of the American 
spirit, are certainly to be commended. I know 
I speak for my countrymen when I express my 
sincere appreciation.” 

The entire production was under the direc- 
tion of Margarette S. Miller, and the entire 
project had the wholehearted support, coopera- 
tion, and interest of J. J. Booker, Ir, Principal, 
the faculty of Cradock High School, and parents 
and friends of the school. 





Jutta Bohne 


UP MINNESOTA WAY 


URING its 3lst season, 1961-62, the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota Theatre will present 
the following: The School for Wives, Jan. 25- 
Feb. 4; Henry IV, part 1, Feb. 22-March 4; 
The Private Life of the Master Race, April 
12-22; and Rumpelstiltskin, May 12-18. Our 
affiliated schools in Minnesota and neighboring 
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states have thus a splendid opportunity for a 
grand night at the theatre. 


ORCHIDS OF THE MONTH 

i er Thespian Troupe 320, Gilbert, Minn., 

High School, Robert W. Schmidt, Sponsor, 
1960-61, for its national recognition of its 
! superior work in high 
school theatre in the Oc- 
tober issue of STUDENT 
LIFE, a _ publication of 
the National Association 
of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

To J. E. Dukes, Presi- 
dent of Troupe 2045, R. 
Lynn Woody, Sponsor, 
Wadley, Ga., High 
School, who was awarded 
the certificate of “High- 
est Award in Playmaking” 
last summer by John W. 
Parker, Director of the-Junior Playmakers, a 
project sponsored by the Carolina Playmakers, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Dukes was one of 38 high 
school students from states east of the Missis- 
sippi who gorge in this Summer Institute. 

rape is high school career Dukes played 
major roles in Stage Door, The Diary of Anne 
Frank, and The White Dove. 


FIRST PRIZE: $250. 

ie Junior League of Abilene, Texas, will 

continue their Children’s Theatre play- 
writing competition, with a prize of $250., for 
authors in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and New Mexico. This is the third year 
for this contest. For complete information write 
to Children’s Theatre Playwriting Competition, 





J. E. Dukes 





Write for FREE Catalog, 
Information and Terms: 


THEATRE 
INTERNATIONAL 


Dept. DM-12 


119 West 57th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 








THE NEW ENGLAND THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL CITATION TO 
NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


“ ...for active and consistent service to 
Secondary Schools as a guiding force in 
setting standards of excellence, and in 
developing appreciation of the art and 


craft of theatre. EUGENE J. BLACKMAN 


President 


Marie L. PHILiPs 
Executive Sec.-Treas. October 7, 1961 











211 N. Mockingbird Lane, Abilene, Texas. 
Deadline for entries: January 15, 1963. 


NEW ON THE MARKET 


HAVE just received the new pictorial cata- 

logue of Tams-Witmark Music Library, in 
which will be found some outstanding and 
recommended musical comedies, as _ follows: 
Kiss Me Kate, Brigadoon, Finian’s Rainbow, 
Girl Crazy, Bye Bye Birdie, Take Me Along, 
Fiorello, Lil Abner, Say, Darling, Bells Are 
Ringing, Wildcat, Wonderful Town, Leave It to 
Jane, High Button Shoes, and many others, 
including those of Victor Herbert. Complete 
information concerning royalties, rentals, and 
choral scores are available from Tams-Witmark, 
115-117 West 45th Street, New York City. 

If your library is interested in an international 
theatre publication, I reeommend NATYA, the 
only journal in India devoted to the theatre 
arts. A one year subscription (4 issues) is only 
$2.50. Mail your subscription order and check 
to Circulation Manager, NATYA, 34, New Cen- 
tral Market, New Delhi, India. The journal is 
64 pages and is in English. 

It may be worthwhile your investigating the 
Multiscreen Scenery Projection System, a new 
concept in theatrical scenery. According to 
early available information, it is scenery painte 
with lights in full view of the audience. For 
complete information concerning costs and op- 
eration write to Paramount Theatrical Supplies, 
32 W. 20 St., New York 11, N.Y. 
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Cc-CORE’ 


the creative interpreter... 











“ Between your imagination and the stage lie many problems. The solution to one of these— 
effective lighting control—is a responsive and accurate dimmer. The heart of the art is in 
control. Century's C-CORE dimmer offers features which reinforce the images of the mind. 


Features 


RESPONSE—Practically instantaneous PROTECTION -—Under any conceivable load fault, either partial 


or full, the C-Core dimmer will disconnect the 
DIMMING CURVE -—Conforms to IES Square Law Curve load from the system. Anything less may 


REGULATION —Precise voltage regulation for any load be a threat to safety 
at any point on the curve CAPACITIES — Wide range from 2KW through 1OKW— 


UL Approved—high ti ilab] 
HOT PATCH—Unlimited up to full capacity of dimmer — tiie tiatiies as 


Century Lighting equipment 


521 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. is ENGINEERED lighting equipment 
1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
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Siyaeaial 1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING AND RECEIVING 


% STERLING SILVER JEWELRY 


Pins, earrings, bracelets, charms and charm bracelets, cuff links, tie clips 
and rings. All items contain the Comedy-Tragedy masks and are pleasingly 
—_ priced from $1.10 to $6.60, including tax. 


om % DECORATOR WALL PLAQUES 


in Sculptured reproductions of the Comedy-Tragedy masks in high impact 








ons polystyrene. Gold finish on black background. Only $2.50 the pair, including 
on postage. 
Are 
to x MAKE-UP KIT 
ma | Extremely attractive and durable steel box with hard-baked enamel finish. 
“3 Comes with varied selection of make-up which would cost 25% more if 
nal purchased separately. Cost complete, $13.95. Shipped express collect. You 
the may purchase box separately for $3.75, plus shipping charges. 
atre 
- Send for free folder which pictures these items and 
7 describes them more fully. 
1 1S 
the | 
| 
“t BAERS PLAYS 
ted 
For 
les, 100 SUMMER ST. BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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THESPIAN OF THE MONTH 


Martha Elizabeth 
Hespenheide 


By MARGARETTA HALLOCK 


HERE was a little girl who at the 
age of 10 wrote an essay entitled 
“What I Want To Be When I 
Grow Up.” Her youthful ambition was 
to be a ballet dancer so she could own 
eight pairs of toe shoes. Now eleven 
years later this little girl is a dancer who 
has appeared on two of Mitch Miller’s 
TV shows. Many of her friends were 
seated before their screens last spring 
to watch Martha Hespenheide perform. 
Troupe 520 found reason to be proud of 
“Marti, as she was called, and to recol- 
lect the work this talented, unassuming 
girl had done for dramatics. 


While at William Penn Senior High 
School Marti was an active Thespian 
behind the scenes as well as behind the 
footlights. She helped design and paint 
backdrops for our original musical come- 
dies and the sets for other shows. She 
acted in several student directed one-act 
plays; was a member of the chorus of 
the student written musical, Friendly 
Enemies; played the character role of 
Ruth Norris in The Red House Mystery, 
her junior class play. 

Her outstanding work naturally was 
in the field of the dance. The sponsor 
will remember her as one of the most 
talented choreographers and dancers in 
the history of Troupe 520. Various pro- 
ductions were much enhanced by her 
talent. For Teahouse of the August 
Moon Marti created and coached the 
Oriental dance for Lotus Blossom. Our 
ballet version of The Pied Piper is the 
show for which she will be best remem- 
bered. Unassisted she arranged the tell- 
ing of this story in dance form. The 
staid Town Council of Hamelin, the 
citizens, the children and rats all danced 
this tale to the delight of the children 
in the primary grades. This show cer- 
tainly bore the stamp of Martha Hes- 
penheide for she was not only choreo- 
grapher and director but the ballerina 
as she took the part of the Pied Piper. 
This proved to be one of the most de- 
lightful children’s plays the troupe has 
ever done —a success due in great part 
to the cooperation which her ability and 
personality were able to win from the 
large student cast. 

All this extra-curricular work Marti 
did for Thespians while maintaining a 
good scholastic average and studying 
dance after school hours. Twice a week 
she drove 50 miles to Baltimore for les- 
sons in ballet and modern dance under 
Carol Lynn at Peabody Conservatory. 
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Prior to this she had studied for years 
locally. In fact she was only four when 
she had her first lesson. Dancing has 
evidently always been a part of her. She 
knew even as a child what skills would 
aid a future dancer for at the age of 8 
she requested her father, a skilled fencer, 
to give her lessons. Dancing, however, 
did not become her definite goal in life 
until there arrived in York a ballet mis- 
tress trained in Russia. From that time 
on she has concentrated on realizing this 
dream, a dream which understanding 
parents have encouraged. 

The summer vacations of 1956 and ‘57 
she spent at Jacobs Pillow where Ted 
Shawn and Ruth St. Denis direct the 
famous dance center. Here she studied 
satire under Myra Kinch and the ethnic 
dance under Carola Goya and Mattéo of 
dance fame. She also took a course in 
stagecraft in order to understand how to 
make background help interpret the 
dance. While studying here she had the 
honor and the thrill of being asked to 
appear as a clown in Coppelia with the 
Danish Ballet when, during their Ameri- 
can tour, they played at Jacob's Pillow. 
This was not the first time that she was 
chosen from a student group. Her teach- 
ers at Peabody selected her to appear 
with the Baltimore Civic Opera, and she 
danced in two of their productions — 
Carmen and La Forza del Destino. 

During her senior year at high school 
she presented a one-man show for The 
York Country College Club. For this 
afternoon's entertainment she presented 
religious dances, prefacing each number 
by an explanation which she had written. 

After graduation in 1958 Marti en- 
tered the Metropolitan Opera Ballet 
School. She is currently living in New 
York, studying privately with Vincenzo 
Celli and under Luigi, a jazz teacher 
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Thespian Martha Hespenheide 











School of Communication Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Denver 10, Colo. 
THEATRE — TELEVISION 
RADIO — JOURNALISM 
Courses leading to A.B., M.A., Ph.D., 


degrees 
For information write to 


CAMPTON BELL, Director 














PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


PRODUCES 15 FULL-LENGTH 
PLAYS EACH YEAR 
IN ITS TWO NEW THEATRES 





Beginning Fall, 1961 - - A Selective 
Undergraduate Drama Major Program. 





FOR INFORMATION 


WRITE: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
shep, Memorial Center, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, indiana. 











and choreographer. At the same time 
she is studying voice under Ear] Rogers, 
a professional voice teacher and member 
of Mitch Miller's “Sing Along.” 

Practice is as necessary as study for 
one who wants to be a_ professional 
dancer. So the summer of 1960 Marti 
spent at the Summer Theatre of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, as a member of 
its dance troupe. Once more her ability 
(and personality too I am sure) gave 
her added experience. She was asked 
to be in the ensemble and was even cast 
for a bit part in Bells Are Ringing, which 
starred Don Cornell. This summer also 
gave her the thrill of appearing with | 
another star, Betty White, in Brigadoon. 

This past summer she was a member 
of a group directed by David Tihmar 
which toured New England music thea- 
tres. She danced in Kismet and Take 
Me Along and she was made understudy 
for the leading dancer in the troupe. 

With this experience Marti has taken 
the first hurdle. She is a member of 
Equity and is now known professionally 
as Marti Hespen. Under this name she 
is appearing this season in two more of 
Mitch Miller’s shows which at this writ- 
ing have been taped. 

This is just the beginning of what 
Marti’s friends and her Thespian sponsor 
hope will be a promising career danced 
in those eight pairs of toe shoes. In 21 
years she has gone far and Troupe 520 
is indeed proud to present Martha Hes- 
penheide as its star for “Thespian of 
the Month.” 
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THESPIANS IN ACTION 


Metin es 


The Cradle Song, Troupe 932, Revere High School, 
West Richfield, Ohio, Thomas Lavrich, Sponsor 


Troupe 1604, Oskaloosa, Kansas, High School, Kathleen Henshaw, Sponsor 


> _ .e% aa oi ES Oklahoma, Troupe 1273, Newark, Ohio, 


Trojan Women, Troupe 824, Bakersfield, Calif., High School, Senior High School, Mrs. James M. 
Theora Bartholomew, Sponsor : Kennedy, Sponsor 


a eon 


Oh! Susanna, Troupe 821, Clover Park High School, Tacoma, Wash., Virginia Heidbreder and Wilbur Elliott, Directors 
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STAGE LIGHTING 


Mood in 
Stage Lighting 


By HAROLD B. OBEE 
ee OOD music for your listening 
pleasure” has been a common 
expression on radio for many 
years. Also familiar is the selection of 
clothes to fit a “mood,” and friends are 
described, sometimes, as being “moody.” 
In each case the word “mood” is em- 
ployed somewhat differently. “Did you 
get your English theme written last 
night?” one student says to another. 
“No,” the answer comes, “I wasn't in 
the mood.” 

What is this business called “mood” 
and what does it have to do with stage 
lighting? One dictionary defines “mood” 
as a “state of mind produced by the emo- 
tions.” Among theatre people discussions 
of stage lighting often mention the “at- 
mosphere” or “mood” which lighting 
achieves, and in some cases the same 
subject matter is presented under the 
more impressive and broader heading of 
“the psychological aspects of stage light- 
ing.” To at least some extent these are 
overlapping terms. The creation of 
mood, then, one of the chief functions 
of stage lighting, concerns itself with the 
emotional and intellectual effects pro- 
duced upon the viewer by a particular 
lighting plan. Just what this definition 
implies is the subject matter of this arti- 
cle. 





Quantity and Distribution of 
Light Affect Mood 


Most people will associate bright lights 
with gaiety, dim lighting with low spirits; 
bright lighting with comedy and farce, 
a lower level of intensity with tragedy 
or other somber situations. Therefore 
plays like Life with Father demand a 
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The lighting for this scene from Claudia adds little to the composition or mood 





of the play. The illumination is spread so evenly over the entire playing area 
that little pictorial interest or meaning results. 





cheerful atmosphere while those which 
are similar to The Diary of Anne Frank 
require dark corners and _ suggestive 
shadows. The latter characteristics seem 
to symbolize the impending doom which 
pervades the scene. Yet within this play 
depicting Nazi persecution there are 
moments of happiness and good humor 
which, somehow, the lighting must up- 
hold. It is evident that the problem 
grows complex if lighting is expected to 
create mood by encompassing the actors 
and clothing the setting in an atmos- 
phere which has meaning for a particular 
play. 

Let us look for a moment at some ex- 
amples of psychological lighting outside 
the theatre. The emotional impact of 
moonlight has been recognized for a long 
time. Few will deny it. More recently 
architectural consultants have discovered 
that in the classroom and in the industrial 
plant brightly lighted work areas help 
materially in maintaining happy, cheer- 
ful workers. All of us know that the 








The highlights and shadows, designed especially for this production of Angel in the 
Pawnshop at Bowling Green State University, produce an appropriate mood, and aid in 
the pictorial composition of the scene. 
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individual in the doldrums often sits in 
the dark, but the optimistic and effer- 
vescent are more likely to seek the bright 
spots. If the person who is discouraged 
searches out the great white way, in all 
likelihood he is pursuing happiness in 
order to escape from his problems or 
sorrows. Although we recognize the 
emotional implication of lighting in these 
daily situations, we often fail to think of 
them as being relevant to stage lighting. 
The degree of intensity of a group of 
lights then, or in other words, the quanti- 
ty of light which illuminates the scene, 
has a relationship to our state of mind. 
Indeed, the evenness of the light distri- 
bution over the acting space, ranging 
from bright areas to dark corners or 
spread equally over all, becomes a topic 
of importance to those who would use 
stage lighting to create mood. 


Color of Light Contributes to Mood 


The quantity of light and its distribu- 
tion in space are not the only qualities 
of artificial illumination which affect us 
emotionally. Color is important too. 
When referring to various hues in our 
wearing apparel, we recognize “warm” 
colors, such as reds and yellows, and 
“cool” colors like greens and blues. The 
same principles are applicable to stage 
lighting. Sir Henry Irving, English di- 
rector and actor in the 1890s, placed 
electric light bulbs in colored dip to coat 
the outer surface of the bulbs in order 
to produce colored light. He was con- 
cerned not only with the emotional re- 
sults of color, but also with the degree 
of softness or harshness which charac- 
terized the lighting of a particular scene. 
Today many dramas by George Bernard 
Shaw are described as realistic comedies 
with primary appeal to a thinking audi- 
ence. Shaw directed the hard light of 
realistic appraisal upon many problems 
of society. A bright, almost harsh stage 
light can support this theme. But for a 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
MOTION PICTURES SINCE 1927 


The Stars 
in Ascendancy 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


HE UNIQUE personalities of the 
film actors have placed them in 
an almost unchallengeable and 
monopolistic position in the industry and 
in the hearts of the film viewer. Fabu- 
lous salaries, luxurious homes, complete 
lack of privacy, and the devotion of 
millions are the price that many an indi- 
vidual pays because of the magnetic 
spark that ignited admiration from film 
audiences. According to Leo Rosten: 
The movie magnates paid astronomic 
sums to the movie stars because they had 
to. Those who wanted stars had to pay 
the price for them, and the stars who 
commanded the highest salaries also made 
the highest profits for their employers. 
Shirley Temple, for example, earned over 
$20,000,000 for Twentieth Century-Fox 
in her pre-adolescent period, while the 
winsome skating champion, Sonja Henie, 
made millions with no previous film ex- 
perience. 

The actor, however, has often paid a 
high price to meet the demands of his 
employer and his public. Laird Cregar 
(1917-1944), the 300 pound star of The 
Lodger (1944), collapsed and died after 
dieting and losing 100 pounds. The 
death of the Philadelphia-born weight 
lifter, piano mover, and operatic star, 
Mario Lanza (1921-1959), who vaulted 
to fame in The Great Caruso (1951) to 





The piquant Janet Gaynor as she appeared 
with Charles Farrell (1901- ) in Street 
Angel. As the first Academy Award win- 
ning actress, she said that she walked in 
an “‘unknown”’ and came out a star. She 
retired from the screen in 1938, while 
Charles Farrell in temporary eclipse be- 
came a television favorite in the ‘’My 
Little Margie’ series. 
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Two of the finest acting talents to grace the talking screen, the enigmatic 


Greta Garbo (1906- 





) and John Barrymore (1882-1942), as they appeared 


while filming Grand Hotel (1932). This is one of the rare off-set pictures 

which the shy and sensitive Garbo permitted to be taken. She considered 

Barrymore ‘‘one of the very few who had that divine madness without which 
a great artist cannot work or live.’’ 





become one of the highest paid and most 
tempestuous figures in Hollywood, was 
also attributed to his efforts to bring his 
weight down to satisfactory cinematic 
requirements. Jeff Chandler (1918-1961) 
may have hastened his death by refusin 
to stop work while filming Merrill's 
Marauders despite a back injury. Both 
the theatrical and film world mourned 
the premature passing of Tyrone Power 
(1913-1958), one of the screen's most 
versatile actors, who suffered a heart 
attack at the height of a strenuous duel- 
ing scene in Solomon and Sheba. 

Despite the recognized histrionic abili- 
ty of many leading film actors some still 
consider the “star” a synthetic creation 
of the producer, the director, the camera, 
the publicity department, and the na- 
ivete of the average film fan. One of the 
last of the tyrannical tycoons of Holly- 
wood, Harry Cohn, late president of 
Columbia Pictures and credited with 
such Cohn-made names as Clark Gable, 
Robert Montgomery, Humphrey Bogart, 
Judy Holliday, and Kim Novak, once 
boasted, “If you wanna bring me bring 
me your wife or your aunt, well do the 
same for them.” The illustrious roster of 
Academy Award winning actors and ac- 
tresses testifies, however, to the intelli- 
gence, instinctive talent or theatrical 
training and competence which has 
gained respect for the art of the film 
actor even from the severest critics. 

On the evening of May 16, 1929, with 
less than 500 in attendance at the Holly- 
wood-Roosevelt Hotel the first acting 
awards to be made by the Academy of 
Motion Pictures Arts and Sciences were 
shared by the great German actor, Emil 
Jannings (1886-1950), for his dignified 
but pathetic portrayals of old age in 
The Last Command and The Way of 
All Flesh and by the diminutive Janet 
Gaynor (1906- _) for her poignant hero- 
ines in Seventh Heaven, Sunrise, and 


Street Angel. In the years following, the 
galaxy of “Oscar” winners affords a rep- 
resentative portrait of film acting at its 
best. | 

In 1928-29 the Academy honored two 
of its own pioneers: Warner Baxter 
(1893-1951), a matinee idol of the silent 
days, for his portrayal of the “Cisco Kid” 
in the first outdoor sound film, In Old‘ 
Arizona; and Mary Pickford (1893- _ ), 
shorn of her curls, who made her sound 
film debut as a charming Southern belle 
in Coquette. In Old Arizona, adapted 
from an QO. Henry story and photo- 
graphed in Zion Canyon, was a sensa- 
tional success with its sound recordings 
of the actual sounds of the great out- 
doors. The “Oscars” were divided in 
1929-1930 between Hollywood and the 
theatre in that Norma Shearer (1904- ), 
the reigning queen of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, was honored for The Divorcee, 
and the distinguished English actor, 
George Arliss (1868-1946), was recog- 
nized for his film portrayal of the famous 
stage role in Disraeli. While the winners 
of the 1930-31 awards were pioneer fil 
performers, both had begun their bri 
liant careers in the theatre. Lionel Barry- 
more (1878-1954) and Marie Dressler 
(1869-1934) were two of the best-loveel 
and most-respected members of the act- 
ing profession. Barrymore, cast as an 
eloquent criminal lawyer in A Free Soul, 
has described one of the high-lights of 


his Award-winning film: 


| 


. . « in the movies, you start acting at 
nine A.M. and whether your scene involves | 
love or despair, you start acting and digest- 
ing your breakfast at the same time. 

. . . | knew my character . . . I think I 
sincerely believed what I was saying to 
that jury of extras. I began quietly, and 
then let them have it with be sea < Hen I 
possessed. 


Fortunately Clarence Brown, the direc- 
tor, had the foresight to use eight cam- 
(Continued on Pagé 28) 
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Announcing . .. An original comedy written especially for 
| the Service by one of America’s most respected dramatists 


CRO CONVO) 


:, — » Ne 


A Domestic Comedy by GEORGE MIDDLETON 


CQO ONO 


THE STORY: William and Belle Dawson are respected citizens of a medium-sized, mid-western 
town. He is a successful businessman (contractor), husband (30 years), and father (son Sam 
and daughter Diana). William does have “fixed ideas,” which make him a bit stubborn at times, 
particularly when it comes to accepting Diana’s dream of becoming an artist and helping her 
out financially while she studies in New York. Belle does help, however, and when Diana comes 
home at Christmas she learns that her mother, once forced to give up her own promising career 
as an artist, has been earning money by painting in secret and selling her output through a 
former teacher and admirer, Oliver Hardman. Now a famous artist and critic, Mr. Hardman 
also arrives in town to judge the competition for a statue to be placed in the County Court- 
house. Diana decides to enter the contest, mostly because of the ardent persuasion of Peter 
Rowe, a hometown boy who admires Diana’s talents and (although he can’t quite get up the 
courage to say it), Diana herself. In a scene of high comedy at the Dawson home, Oliver Hard- 
man informs William that Belle should never have given up her career. For a man with “fixed 
ideas” this sort of advice does not go down easily, but Belle couldn’t agree more, and once the 
flames are fanned Diana has little trouble in persuading her mother to come back with her to 
Greenwich Village — and Art! Belle is having the time of her life when Peter shows up with 
the good news that Diana has won the competition (and $25,000), and as the trip East hasn’t 
bolstered his determination quite enough, Diana takes over and does the proposing that both 
have obviously had in mind. They decide on a Paris honeymoon, with Belle if she will come 
along — but she declines. Then William arrives and, bravado gone, admits that Belle was right 
— you need only so much money, but companionship and a stimulating way of life are import- 
ant beyond price. Father's “fixed ideas’ mellow into some exciting new ones, and mother does 
get to Paris, after all. It is father who takes her there. Diana has done it. 


BOOKS $1.10 4MEN 4 WOMEN 
WRITE FOR AVAILABILITY AND FEE INFORMATION 


1961-62 SILVER ANNIVERSARY CATALOGUE NOW READY ...SEND FOR FREE COPY. 
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G “Me WITCHES 


a frolic on Grave matters 
87 WILLIAM GIBSON 


An enchanting fantasy with music, by the author of TWO FOR THE SEE-SAW and 
THE MIRACLE WORKER. The music, written by Mr. Gibson, is included in the 
published text. 


BOOKS $1.25 8 MEN 6 WOMEN 
- 
Write for availability and fee information 
a 


The author’s own thoughts, as he put them down for the program of the New York production: 
“This play is a fairy-tale, simple as apple pie. Everyone has heard of the apple. All fairy-tales 
are dreams, in which the hero goes forth on a pilgrimage through life; this one is no exception. 
Dinny is just the average American young man. He has only one fault: he is foolish, greedy, 
gullible, vain, confused, inconsiderate, lustful, ignorant, selfish, incompetent, lazy, immature, 
obtuse, frightened, cocky, and chronically self-deceived. He wants everything in the world, and 
expects it the easy way. He believes he deserves only the best, and will settle for nothing less. 
Nevertheless, he is our hero, he means well, his heart is in the right place (left thorax), and the 
author loves him. Also, of course, he is a musician, and there is nothing better. The play be- 
gins as his dream. Unfortunately, reality keeps intruding into it: nothing turns out quite as he 
intends it to, everything unreal that he takes unto himself backfires, everything unreal that he 
sends forth returns as a boomerang. The dream becomes his nightmare. Through it all, like 
everything else, he is a mortal under sentence of death. All he is after really is a value he can 
live by and for, until he dies; it is always under his nose, it is what the wisest and most foolish 
mortals have always known, and only when it is taken from him does he appreciate its worth. 
The dream dissolves in the triumph of the world as she is, as long as we have it. Poor Dinny. 
Reader; forgive him: he might have been you.” 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 
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Twelve Angry People, Troupe 1019, Union 
High School, Arroyo Grande, Callif., 
Sara Steigerwalt, Sponsor 





TWELVE ANGRY PEOPLE 
Arroyo Grande, Calif., High School 
T WELVE Angry People was first pre- 
sented on Studio One over CBS-TV 
under the title Twelve Angry Men, and 
was considered the best dramatic writing 
of the year. As all the action takes place 
in the jury room, it is easily adapted for 
the stage. 

Some of the roles in this play may be 
played by women, thus the title Twelve 
Angry People. If one prefers an all- 
woman cast, the special version entitled 
Twelve Angry Women is also available. 

The story deals with a nineteen-year- 
old boy who has just stood trial for the 
fatal stabbing of his father. As the 
twelve jurors file into the jury room, the 
trial is over. Now the real drama begins. 
Eleven jurors are for conviction; the 
twelfth, in the face of total opposition, 
is sure that the defendant is innocent. 


The terise excitement steadily grows with 
each new development. Tempers get 
short; arguments grow long; and the 
jurors become twelve angry people. 
Done in theatre-in-round, we _ en- 
countered some technical problems. The 
window in the set was eliminated and 
a fan substituted. Action had to be 
changed to meet this adaptation and 
keep the actors within view of the audi- 
ence at all times. Just a minimum of 
furniture was used. Six spotlights were 
placed in such a way that each juror 
was in his own pool of light as he sat at 
the jury table. Four fresnels were used 
to light the remaining playing area. 
Twelve Angry People offers a chal- 
lenge to all the members of the cast, and 
our students found the experience of 
such sadistic, frightened, intelligent, and 
humble characters truly rewarding. This 
play adds up to a fine, mature piece of 
dramatic literature. It is an experience 
you ll be proud to present to your school 


and community. gar, A, STEIGERWALT 


Sponsor, Troupe 1019 


PETER PAN 

Edina-Morningside H.S., Edina, Minn. 
€¢y SHOULD like to try something for 
children’s theatre, but....” How 
many times have you found yourself 
saying this in response to reading about 
the increasing numbers of high school 
theatres producing drama for our young 
people, the theatre patrons of the future? 
After five performances of Barrie’s 
Peter Pan this director had time to re- 
flect on the merits of the play and its 
production problems. The story is well- 

known to most children of all ages. 
Dreaming in their beds, the Darling 
children are enticed by Peter to leave 
their nursery and “fly” to Never-Land 
where Wendy is to serve as “mother” for 
the Lost Boys. Befriended by the In- 
dians, attacked and captured by the 
Pirates, freed by Peter, the Darling chil- 








Peter Pan, Troupe 1146, Edina-Morningside High School, Edina, Minn., 


BO eS ‘ Ps Sere 
So ee” SE! 


D. N. Fredrickson, Sponsor 
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dren finally return to their grieving 
parents and loving nurse-dog, Nana. 

The only technical problem which 
might make it difficult to produce would 
be a loft approximately twice the height 
of the proscenium to enable the “flying” 
of Peter and the Darling children. To 
solve this, we mounted two sets of pulleys 
—4 to a set—in the ceiling at stage 
center and off-stage right. Using extra- 
strength clothesline, we attached an ordi- 
nary harness hook to the stage end of 
each line. To avoid having this show to 
the audience, we used a 15 foot length 
of airplane cable, painted black, to join 
the rope to the actors harness. Then 
with a strong stagehand on each rope 
off-stage, and some practice, we could 
“fly” the characters as needed. 

A black cyclorama was used for all 
scenes, with only a suggestion of the 
lagoon, the pirate ship, the nursery, and 
the underground home. The playing 
time, with five scene shifts, was two 
hours, and the 3000 elementary pupils 
who attended our three matinees are 
still talking about the show. 

No one need question the merits, the 
chances of success, nor the challenges 
in producing Peter Pan; however, no 
one can appreciate the sense of satisfac- 
tion of producing for children’s theatre 
until Peter Pan has been tried. “It’s a 
sure winner,” to quote one of the cast 
after the show was over. 

DELMAR N. FREDRICKSON 
Sponsor, Troupe 1146 


OUR TOWN 

Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. High School 

UR TOWN, which in less than 

twenty-five years, has become an 
international modern classic, is an ad- 
mirable choice for high school produc- 
tion for several reasons. The first of these 
is the quality of the script embracing as 
it does the whole panorama of life, not 
just in Grovers Corners, New Hampshire, 
the specific setting of the play, but as has 
been proved by its popularity all over 
the world, anywhere that the family is 
accepted as the center of the human 
function. 

A second reason for the value of this 
play for high school production is its 
emphasis on the need for pantomime, 
which is an invaluable accompaniment 
of all good acting and an excellent de- 
vice for teaching acting to high school 
students. The size of the cast is another 
advantage for high school production. 
With some double casting, we at Upper 
Darby High School used about forty 
students. 

The plot of Our Town involves the 
high school love affair of Emily Webb 
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and George Gibbs, their marriage, and 
eventually their separation through 
Emily’s death. These events emerge from 
the affairs of the daily life of the people 
of Grovers Corners, New Hampshire. 

In our production, we adhered to the 
limitations of the script and the original 
professional production as far as the 
props and scenery are concerned, using 
on'y chairs and tables and vine-covered 
trellises to indicate the houses of the 
Gibbs and the Webb families, folding 
chairs for the choir in the orchestra pit, 
and folding chairs for the wedding and 
funeral scenes, 

Perhaps the one place where we devi- 
ated most from the demands of the script 
was in the use of a scrim across the back 
of our stage. Since the back of our stage 
is so filled with cabinets and other stor- 
age equipment that it would be a highly 
distracting element if exposed to view, 
the scrim was used both as a means of 
hiding this unsightly area and as a means 
of aiding in the establishing of effective 
mood for the varied scenes in the play. 
For the night scenes, it was dimly 
lighted; a grey effect was used for the 
rain scene; and for the wedding scene, 
a Linnebach projection with different 
colored gels to suggest..a stained glass 
window for the church was thrown on 
the scrim. Since the curtain was never 
closed from the beginning of the play to 
the end, the use of lights was highly 
important and effective in the matter of 
dimouts for the quickly shifted scenes, 
and for the spotting of such effective 
scenes as the ladder scene, the drugstore 
scene, the choir scene, and the wedding 
and funeral scenes. Teaser spots and 
lekos from the sides and from the balco- 
ny were used for these lighting effects. 


Dear Ruth, Troupe 1986, Bristol Central 
High School, Bristol, Conn., Harry Southey, 
Sponsor 1960-61 











Another real technical challenge in 
this production was the co-ordination of 
offstage sounds with onstage pantomime. 


MaIzig WEIL 
Co-Sponsor, Troupe 1000 


DEAR RUTH 
Central High School, Bristol, Conn. 


5 daw Bristol Central High Thespians 
presented Dear Ruth with pleasure. 
It is a rollicking two-act comedy about 
the Wilkins family, who are constantly 
involved in the troubles of the younger 
daughter Miriam. 


The story centers around Miriam's 
latest escapade — writing letters to a 
Lieutenant Seawright and sending her 
sister Ruth's picture. There is plenty of 
confusion when the lieutenant comes for 
a visit, because Ruth is engaged. The 
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WE CAN RENT: Complete sets of cos- 
tumes for plays, pageants, operettas, 
musical comedies and parades. We have 
chorus wardrobe, animal costumes; Santa 
Claus suits and all types of wigs, make- 
up ond accessories 


PROMPT REPLIES TO INQUIRIES 
PROMPT SHIPMENT ON ORDERS 


BARNES COSTUME CO. 


1304 W. Fourth St., Davenport, lowa 
Phone: 326-0191 

















story takes on many exciting twists be- 
fore the conclusion, but everything turns 
out well. 

The play consists of ten characters — 
five men and five women. Two of the 
men need Army uniforms. One uniform 
is for a lieutenant and the other is for a 
sergeant. A Navy uniform is also re- 
quired for one of the other members of 
the cast. 

The only trouble we had was with the 
scenery. French windows were called 
for, but we replaced them with ordinary 
windows. Other than that, the set was 
comparatively simple. The entire play 
takes place in the Wilkin’s living room, 
so the only necessary things were living 
room furniture. 

Films were taken of the play and 
shown on a local television show. It was 
well received by the audience, and I'm 
sure that if anyone decides to produce 
the play, they will have an enjoyable 
time doing so. 

Nancy Roy 
President, Troupe 1986 





PUBLISHERS 
Our Town, Peter Pan, Samuel French, New 
York City 
Dear Ruth, Dramatists Play Service, New York 
City 
Twelve Angry People, Dramatic Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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Sadat! 


Our Town, Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. High School, Frieda Reed and Maizie Weil, Sponsor 
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CHILDREN’S PLAY! 
SHALL IT BE? 


VERY group producing or planning 
E to produce a Children’s Play should 

weigh carefully the choice of play. 
There are various reasons for this weight 
on the choice of play. Certainly every 
group producing a play needs to take 
into consideration the potential populari- 
ty of the play with the audience; obvi- 
ously, there is little point in wasting 
time and energy producing a script that 
will not bring the audience. However, 
the next major consideration to be dis- 
cussed is infinitely more important than 
the first. That consideration is simply 
this: Is the play worth the time that the 
children will spend seeing it? If the 
answer is not a strong ienatien the 
script should be left unproduced. Let 
us not be guilty of competing with dubi- 
ous TV shows for children in the poor 
material presented. It is a great deal 
worse to present a poor script, one with 
vicarious appeal of the wrong kind, than 
no play at all. Here is the time to say 
that original scripts by hopeful, inexperi- 
enced playwrights should be given care- 
ful analysis before exposing a mob of 
youngsters to poor stuff. This is not to 
say that we should not be adventurous 
and encourage new playwrights; it is 
merely to say that we need to know for 
what we are looking in a script and see 
that it is there. As we have said repeat- 
edly, we have no right to subject chil- 
dren to plays unless they have quality. 


What do we mean by plays of quality? 
No, we are not going to provide a ready 
made list of plays and say in effect: 
Here they are. On the other hand, we 
are going to suggest some tests of quality 
in Children’s Plays. It is doubtful that 
any student or critic of Children’s Plays 
has suggested better basic criteria than 
those indicated by Dr. Kenneth L. 
Graham of the University of Minnesota. 
These are divided into four basic pur- 
poses: 


WHAT 





1. Children’s plays should, by pre- 
senting opportunities for children to 
identify themselves with personalities in 
situations they can comprehend, provide 
pleasant and worthwhile entertainment. 

2. Children’s plays should, by provid- 
ing a wide range of imaginative vicarious 
experiences, satisfy the psychological 


needs of children. 


3. Children’s plays should not obvi- 
ously instruct, but should, by presenting 
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experiences wherein children can identi- 
fy themselves with characters in situa- 
tions which make concrete an estimation 
of some vital phase (or phases) of life, 
provide opportunity for the child to 
learn sympathetic understanding of peo- 
ple, and the reasons for the commonly 
accepted ideals characteristic of Ameri- 
can life. 


4. Children’s plays should, by meeting 
the foregoing purposes and conforming 
to the fundamental accepted standards 
of dramatic technique, train the present 
generation so that they will become in- 
telligent, critical, and appreciative adult 
audiences of the future. 

Let us examine these criteria briefly. 
Certainly, it is fair to expect that a play 
for children provide pleasant and worth- 
while entertainment. Let us not fail to 
consider seriously two key words here: 


“worthwhile” and “entertainment.” It is 
certainly fair to interpret “entertainment” 
as that which has value beyond the 
amusement quality, and certainly “worth- 
while” is self-explanatory. 


The element of “worthwhileness” is 
important in the second phase of these 
criteria: the need for the play to provide 
a wide range of vicarious experiences to 
“satisfy the psychological needs of chil- 
dren.” It is certainly important that the 
play chosen provide the opportunity for 
the kind of imaginative vicarious experi- 
ence that we would wish our children to 
have. 


The third purpose of the Children’s 
play, according to Dr. Graham, is the 
presentation of the experiences of the 
play in such a way that oblique teaching 
is present. It is here that the skillful 
playwright can often be distinguished 
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Whether you rent or buy your lights, 
youll find everything you need, at 
lower cost, at GRAND. GRAND’S 
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MODERN PLAYS 
Crazy Cricket Farm 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Junket 
Little Lee Bobo 
Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 
Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 
Daniel Boone 
The Indian Captive 
Marco Polo 
The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 





A SELECTED LIST OF 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR 


$1.00 per copy 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS 


Alladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 

Fox in a Fix 

* The Good Witch of Boston 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Niccolo and Nicolette 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 

The Three Bears 

The Wizard of Oz 

The Wonderful Tang 


* $1.50 per copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


CHILDREN 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES 
A Christmas Carol 
The Christmas Nightingale 
Five Little Peppers 
Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 
Heidi 
Hiawatha 
Huckleberry Finn 
Little Women 
The Nuremburg Stove 
Oliver Twist 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 
Robin Hood 
Robinson Crusoe 
The Sandalwood Box 
Tom Sawyer 
Treasure Island 


PRESS 








from the inept one — in the presentation 
of the material in such a way that the 
children get the point, receive the in- 
struction — but do not feel “taught” or 
“preached at.” This is a quality easily 
recognizable in a good children’s script 
but not so easy to achieve. 

And, let us consider well the fourth 
purpose of the Children’s play: epee 
the young audiences “so that they will 
become intelligent, critical, and appreci- 
ative adult audiences of the future.” No 
concern for money making or any other 
dubious reason for presenting Children’s 
plays dare ignore this last purpose. Here, 
the language in which the play is written 
is highly important. It is an obvious fact 
that children are facile imitators, and 
herein lies both the opportunity of the 
right cheices and the danger of careless 
or specious choices. The language of the 
play should provide a pattern for valid 
imitation. In connection with the speech 
of the play, certainly there should be 
some serious consideration of the age 
level at which the producer is willing to 
subject the young audience to sharp 
deviations in accepted speech that is 
found in provincialisms and dialect. Cer- 
tainly, there is a place for regional plays, 
but the children in the audience should 
be old enough to recognize these devia- 
tions and understand why they are used. 

Some comment should probably be 
made.on the matter of choice of play in 
consideration of the majority age level 
of the audience. Fortunate are those 
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producing groups that are able to pro- 
duce several plays in a season and choose 
plays specifically for certain age levels; 
however, many Thespian groups are 
limited in one way or another to one 
production a year. In the latter case, 
there is the very real problem of choice 
of play that provides interest and value 
for a reasonable age range. The impor- 
tant matter in any case is that of quality. 

The reasonable question arises: Where 
and how do we find the right play? The 
obvious answer is: Read and read more 
plays. The field is by no means inex- 
haustible. Would that it were more 
nearly exhaustible! Yes, reading takes 
time, perhaps more time than is always 
available, and it is here that trustworthy 
assistance is invaluable. Such assistance 





Two Wonderful New Plays For 
Children’s Theatre... 


POPCORN PETE IN A 
WITCH'S FIRST BIRTHDAY 
and 


POPCORN PETE GOES TO THE MOON 


Just released after many years of 
successful production in Hollywood 
Playbooks 85c each ° Royalty $10 -$5 


ALSO WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF 
OUTSTANDING NON-ROYALTY 
ONE ACT PLAYS. 


PIONEER DRAMA SERVICE 


Cody, Wyoming 











is provided in two excellent textbooks 
on Children’s Theatre. In Theatre for 
Children by Winifred Ward,' there is an 
excellent annotated list of plays giving 
title, author, setting, publisher, number 
of characters, and at least a one-good- 
sentence summary of the play. This is 
an invaluable list to suggest to the pro- 
ducer potential plays for his particular 
situation. Another excellently annotated 
list is to be found in a recent book on 
Children’s Theatre reviewed in this col- 
umn last year: Children’s Theatre? by 
Davis and Watkins. In this list of one 
hundred twenty plays, the authors, in 
addition to providing the information 
about the characters and settings of the 
play, have cited special requirements, 
which aid greatly in deciding whether a 
certain play can be further considered, 
There are doubtless other annotated lists, 
but certainly any producer of Children’s 
Plays will find both of these books ex- 
ceedingly valuable in many ways in addi- 
tion to the annotated lists. 

Yes, it is important that Thespians 
continue to increase the number of plays 
produced for children. It is one of the 
potentially most important functions of 
these producing groups, but let us re- 
member that our service to the communi- 
ty children is in direct proportion to the 
quality of the plays that we produce. 


1 Ward, Winifred: Theatre for Children, The Children’s 
Theatre Press, Anchorage, Kentucky, 1958. 


2 Davis, Jed H. and Watkins, Mary Jane: Children’s 


’ — Harper and Brothers, Publishers, New York, 
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CENTRAL CITY, NEB. Troupe 959 


Central City High School received charter 
959 in December, 1960, after having presented 
the Lynn Riggs’ classic play, Green Grow the 
Lilacs. This play was presented as Lynn Riggs 
wrote it with the folk music, square dances, 
and meadow scene. A haystack was placed on 
the floor for the fifth act. In January, 1961, 
the group gave the Anita Loos’ show, Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes. In March, 1961, the group 
took part in the Central 10 Dramatic Festival 
held in York, Nebraska, in addition to giving an 
evening declamatory program. The one-act play 
used was Aurand Harris’ Ladies of the Mop 
in rhyme and rhythm. As the all-school play 
the group gave Shulman’s The Many Loves of 
Dobie Gillis in May. The music department 
used a number of the Thespians in its March 
presentation of Sweethearts. We are happy the 
dramatic program is moving ahead so well 
under the visionary leadership of Melvin E. 
Zichek, our troupe sponsor. Our first Thespian 
banquet in May was a huge success. — Barbara 
Stubbe, Secretary 


WHITEHOUSE, OHIO Troupe 1717 


Troupe 1717 of Anthony Wayne Senior High 
School closed a highly successful season with 
the production of the Maxwell Anderson thriller, 
The Bad Seed. After audiences had recovered 
from the shock of seeing Rhoda survive, they 
all agreed that this was one of our most suc- 
cessful productions. 

Thespians assisted the Antonians in their 
production of Dear Ruth and the Speech De- 
partment presentation of The Boor, The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals, The Happy Journey, 
and Breaking of Bread. The Happy Journey 
was entered in the OHSSL play contest and 
won first place in Class B competition for 
Northwest Ohio. 

Eight members of Troupe 1717 participated 
in Junior Town Meeting of the Air discussions 
on WTOL-TV in Toledo during the year. 

Twenty-five new members were initiated into 
the troupe at our last meeting of the year and 
a banquet was presented in their honor. — 
Willo Ann Merriam, Secretary 


TULSA, OKLA. Troupe 1167 


The purpose of our organization continues to 
be primarily to honor those who have furthered 
the development of the dramatic arts program 
in our school. Another purpose is that of serv- 
ice. When help is needed — in make-up, cos- 
tumes, properties, publicity, continuity, speech, 
writing — Thespians are recruited for these 
tasks. We do not have regular meetings or 
programs, although we have, in so far as possi- 
ble, reserved Monday mornings before school 
as the times to call our meetings. 

Members earned points toward Honor Thes- 
pian, and probationary members earned points 
toward membership by participation in one of 
the two class plays, in the Round-Up, in as- 
sembly plavs, in the operas, and in civic and 
church club programs. 

They also earned points for helping with 
make-up, set and costume design, continuity, 
stagecraft, and student direction, as well as for 
excellence in speech class. Some earned points 
for attending theatre productions outside school, 
to many of which they were given free tickets. 
Members of Troupe 1167 were invited to all 
opening nights of Tulsa University Theatre. 

Two initiation ceremonies were held, the first 
on Tuesday. November 1, at the home of Presi- 
dent John Bethel when seven seniors were in- 
itiated; the second on Thursday, April 27, at 
7:00 in the home of Kenneth Brenkman when 
two seniors and seven juniors were initiated. 

On December 21 in the home of President 
Tohn Bethel the annual Christmas open house 
for alumni was held. 
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Best Thespian awards went to Veril Phillips 
and Don Wheaton. Most altruistic Thespian 
award went to Gary Drain and Lynn Wellborn. 
Honor Thespians for points earned beyond those 
required for membership went to John Bethel, 
Mary Ann Caldwell, Gary Drain, Sue Looper, 
Veril Phillips, Larry Thomlinson, Lynn Well- 
born, and Don Wheaton. 

A form questionnaire is used for filling out 
application for membership in the Troupe. 
These forms, together with the scrapbook and 
all Thespian records, are in the built-in file 
drawer in Room 217. 

We are waiting until fall to elect officers 
because we want to be sure we have those who 
are willing to work enthusiastically to build the 
organization. — Doris Niles, Sponsor 


BARTLETT, TENN. Troupe 1310 


Troupe 1310, Nicholas Blackwell School, 
made several important contributions to the 
school’s dramatic life. 

As a money raising project, we sponsored a 
talent show in which forty-four students par- 
ticipated. The winner appeared on a local tele- 
vision program. The Thespian stage crew 
helped produce two skits presented by the 
newspaper and annual staffs. A Christmas pro- 
gram was also given in conjunction with the 
dramatics and language students with me as 
director. 

The Happy Journey was largely student 
directed by Kay Smith and presented in a 
paying assembly. At Christmas ten couples at- 
tended an award banquet and dance at which 
Best Thespian was announced. The Many 
Loves of Dobie Gillis was a huge success, 
monetarily and popularity-wise. Because we are 
not allowed to hold over any surplus funds, 
we bought a great deal of lighting equipment 
which was badly needed. — Jeanette Gaede, 
Sponsor 


IOWA PARK, TEXAS Troupe 1554 

Because small high schools operate on small 
budgets, Troupe 1554 has had many oppor- 
tunities to develop ingenuity and resourceful- 


ness. Our first production after organizing in 
1960 was a delightful comedy, The Teahouse 
of the August Moon. The play demanded that 
we create a jeep so several boys in our troupe 
fashioned a vehicle from old bleachers, coke 
boxes, junk tires, and imagination. The school 
superintendent’s heavy oak desk and chair pro- 
vided Scrooge with an admirable office in our 
Christmas play, Dickens’ A Christmas Carol. 
In Around the World in 80 Days certain mem- 
bers of our troupe provided bird calls, etc., 
for the jungle scene while the local bank pro- 
vided the foliage required. 

During the two years Troupe 1554 has been 
organized, it has won the district one-act play 
competition. In 1960 The Balcony Scene won 
the district and regional meets and was allowed 


_to compete in the state contest. The Old Lady 


Shows Her Medals, James M. Barrie’s unfor- 
gettable play, was our entry this year. Donna 
Bedingfield who portrayed Mrs. Dowey was 
named Best Actress in the District and John 
Woodall, superb as Private Kenneth Dowey, 
was named Best Actor in the District and in 
the Region. 


Pa. 






Mrs. McThing, Troupe 1815, Evergreen 
Sr. High School, Seattle, Wash., 
Mrs. Willy Clark, Sponsor 
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Little Women, Troupe 1141, Lincoln High School, Dallas, Texas, 


Mrs. L. McKinnon, Sponsor 1960-61 
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The successful 1960-1961 season closed with 
our second annual Thespian Award Banquet.— 
Jen Goss, Secretary 


BREMERTON, WASH. Troupe 1592 


In September, 1960, Troupe 1592 of West 
High was re-established by interested drama 
students with the help of our sponsor, Betty 
Mullen. After producing the all-school play, 
Ask Any Girl, as apprentices, these fourteen 
students became Thespians at a formal initia- 
tion in December. 

Our next initiation was held in April, and we 
welcomed eight new members into our group. 
The ceremony was put on by the new officers 
and it was very impressive. Entertainment was 
provided by the new initiates. 

Our projects for the year included a Christ- 
mas candy sale and an old-fashioned vaudeville 
show for the spring carnival. 

In May we put on our final production, I 
Remember Mama, as our senior play. 

The highlight of our Thespian year was the 
annual awards assembly, May 25, 1961, when 
Becky Dunlap and Margaret Linden were 
honored for sharing the title of Best Thespian. 
— Becky Dunlap, President 


GRIFFITHSVILLE, W. VA. Troupe 1495 


An original Holiday Review, cast members 
in Everybody's Crazy and Cupid in Pigtails, 
a Christmas pageant made up Troupe 1495's 
dramatic activities. Thirty-five of our members 
entered speech competition. 

Judy Clark, sophomore, won a four year 
American Legion Oratorical College Scholar- 
ship; four weeks Speech Camp Scholarship to 
West Virginia University. 

Beverly Bowman, junior, placed first in the 
Interscholastic Forensic Competition, Region 8, 
three rounds in State Finals; represents South- 
western West Virginia in Knights of Pythias 
Speaking Contest June 10; and with Jerry 
White, senior, won our ten day annual all- 
expense paid New York trip. Six top musicals, 
two dramas, plus three cheers to Troupe 1495 
by Ted Mack — met at Lindy’s — were the high- 
lights. 

Honorable mention to Charles Smith's 
$215.00 USS Arizona, Memorial Drive, to 
Susan Brumfield, Barbara May, and Beverly 
Bowman for their four weeks training in drama 
and oral interpretation at West Virginia Uni- 
versity. — Mary Goode, Secretary 


GREEN LAKE, WISC. Troupe 1100 


At Green Lake, Wisconsin, on oe 21, 
1961, Thespian Troupe 1100 marked its ten 
years of activity in the National Thespian So- 
ciety at a formal initiation ceremony. Fifteen 
new members were initiated at this Tenth Anni- 
versary observance. 

Principal Mark Druml welcomed the audi- 
ence, following the dramatic opening of the 
stage curtain revealing thirty-three formally 
clad Thespians, their sponsor Mrs. R. L. Learn, 
and their honored guests, Constance Case (re- 
gional director of the National Thespian Society 
of the state of Wisconsin), and Leon C. Miller 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

After a flute duet, the beautiful candlelight 
initiation ceremony was held. Members of the 
Thespian Troupe signified to the candidates 
the ideals of the National Thespian Society by 
lighting a candle for each step in the develop- 
ment of the dramatic arts. Fifteen new mem- 
bers then took the official oath of the National 
Thespian Society. | 

Miss Constance Case briefly addressed the 
group expressing her congratulations and best 
wishes. 

Leon C. Miller, Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the National Thespian Society and 
editor of Dramatics Magazine, was introduced. 
Mr. Miller described the theatre as the “fabu- 
lous invalid,” always dying but never dead! He 
emphasized the importance of dramatics as a 
worth-while part of our high schools today. 
He reminded those present that the high school 
theatre is there to teach cooperation, discipline, 
and the love of literature, not to develop a 
fascination of professional theatre. 
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The Winners! 


The following schools were awarded hon- 
ors in the Printed and Mimeographed Pro- 
grams competition sponsored each year by 
the National Thespian Society. Only schools 
affiliated with the society were eligible to 
compete. 


Cash prizes in all divisions are as follows: 
First, $5; Second, $3; Third, $1. All schools 
listed below received Thespian Certificates 
of Recognition. 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 
(With Advertisements) 


First Prize 
GREEN GROW THE LILACS, San Antonio, 
Texas, Robert E. Lee High School, Thespian 
Troupe 1866, Charlie Walker, Sponsor 


Second Prize 
FINIAN’S RAINBOW, Shorewood, Wisconsin, 
High School, Thespian Troupe 2139, Messrs. 
Walter A. Peck and Bernard Greeson, Sponsors 


Third Prize 
OUR AMERICAN COUSIN, Plainview, New 
York, Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 
1919, Miss E. DeMares O’Connell, Sponsor 


Honorabie Mention 
WHERE’S CHARLEY?, Dayton, Ohio, Belmont 
High School, Thespian Troupe 1719, John T. 
Kelly, Sponsor 


SOUTH PACIFIC, Southfield, Michigan, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 1509, James Shippee, 
Sponsor 


CAROUSEL, Jackson, Mississi 
School, Thespian Troupe 54] 
ton, Sponsor 


ppi, Murrah High 
, Emmy Lou Pat- 





PRINTED PROGRAMS 
(Without Advertisements } 


First Prize 


OKLAHOMA, Helena, Montana, Senior High 
School, Thespian Troupe 745, Doris Marshall, 
Sponsor 

Second Prize 
THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, North College Hill High School, Thespian 
Troupe 269, Ronald Longstreth, Sponsor 


Third Prize 
BULL IN A CHINA SHOP, Manchester, Con- 
necticut, High School, Thespian Troupe 644, 
Zane Vaughan, Sponsor 1960-61 


Honorable Mention 


FLIGHT INTO DANGER, Cleveland, Ohio, Fair- 
view Park High School, Thespian Troupe 1004, 
Robert Smith, Sponsor 


THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK, Medina, Ohio, 
Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 441, 
Harold Showalter, Sponsor 1960-61 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, Huntington Park, 
California, High School, Thespian Troupe 1096, 
John Dorand, Sponsor 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 


First Prize 
ROOM FOR ONE MORE, Cedar Grove, Wiscon- 
sin, High School, Thespian Troupe 1794, Lee 
Schoeni, Sponsor 

Second Prize 
THE GUEST COTTAGE, Portiand, Oregon, Madi- 
son High School, Thespian Troupe 1782, Melba 
Day Sparks, Sponsor 


Third Prize 
ONLY AN ORPHAN GIRL, Torrington, Wyom- 
ing, High School, Thespian Troupe 757, Noble 
E. Richards, Jr., Sponsor 1960-61 


Honorable Mention 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE, Oregon City, Oregon, 
Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 2022, 
Paul S. Minty, Sponsor 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, Fithian, Illinois, Oak- 
wood High School, Thespian Troupe 62, Shirley 
Sharpf, Sponsor 


I'LL LEAVE IT TO YOU, Bucksport, Maine, 
High School, Thespian Troupe 521, Christina 
Gray, Sponsor 





Mr. Mill further captured audience interest 
by answering questions previously submitted 
by the troupe members. The questions ranged 
from who Mr. Miller’s favorite actors were, to 
- cost of production of professional theatre 
plays. 

Mrs. Learn then introduced the five of the 
thirteen charter members able to be present. 
She also acknowledged all previous Honor 
Thespians and Best Thespians. 

A delightful social hour with refreshments 
concluded an evening that will long be re- 
membered by Thespian Troupe 1100. To the 
60 “old Thespians” who were present for the 
event it was a time of pleasant reunion. — Mary 
Ellen McDonald, Clerk 


LA MIRADA, CALIFORNIA Troupe 275 


La Mirada High School with only 3 classes 
(freshman, sophomores, and juniors) started 
its 1960-61 year by establishing a chapter of 
the National Thespian Society. During the 
course of the year three major productions 
were given: A Roomful of Roses (junior class 
play); The Robe (all-school play); and Sabrina 
Fair (all-school play). In addition, one-act 
play workshops were conducted by the two 
drama classes. 

The drama classes participated in the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse One-Act Play Festival with 
their production of Fog on the Valley; as a 
result, they won the Best Actor and Best Actress 
Trophies presented by the Playhouse. A La 
Mirada Thespian was a Finalist for the 4lst 
Annual Shakespearian Festival held at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

A program of scenes was presented to the 
Parent Teachers Association and also for a 
neighboring Thespian Troupe. Fourteen charter 
members were installed in December and at 
the Awards Banquet in June 22 new members 
were installed. Nine acting and production 
awards were given, and guest speaker for the 
banquet was Hollywood actor Will Wright. 

1961-62 plans include 6 classes of Drama 
and productions of Harrison High, The Five- 
Dollar Bill, Mother Is a Freshman, and The 
Diary of Anne Frank. — Bill Mecom, President 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Troupe 759 


This year was more than a school year at 
William J. Palmer High School. It was an 
outstanding and rewarding year for drama. The 
most important event envolved a thirty-minute 
version of Sophie Treadwell’s Machinal, spon- 
sored by Thespians, winning Superior at the 
State Festival. After two months of intensive 
rehearsals, Machinal was first performed at the 
District Festival and took First and Highly 
Superior, with Second and Superior going to 
Twelfth Night, another Palmer play. 

Besides Machinal, three full-length plays 
were produced this year. Teahouse of the 
August Moon opened the drama year, followed 
by Witness for the Prosecution and She Stoops 
to Conquer. Record breaking crowds attended 
the plays. Thespians also worked on school 
assemblies, a presentation of the third act of 
Our Town for English classes, and The Boor. 

A most successful year was concluded with 
the drama club earning the coveted award of 
no Club of the Year. — Jean Matteson, 
Scribe 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA Troupe 296 


The first project of 1960-61 of Troupe 296 
was the production of the one-act play, This 
Strange Night. The beauty and the irony of 
this play impressed the entire student body. 

In January we presented Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, the story of Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Emily Kimbrough dramatized by 
Jean Kerr. For weeks there were heard around 
school such remarks as “It’s frightfully ripping!,” 
“Do you have a long, black, slinky dress?,” 
“Ah, mademoiselle!,” “Would you like to watch 
my ballet?” 

In April the stage was transformed into a 
prehistoric jungle for the production of The 
Boy Who Changed the World. Hairy cavemen 
in skins, a very realistic granite cave, huge 
boulders, and now extinct plants made the 
scenes the most convincing ever. 
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1961 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1962 


Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, Flor- 
ence Pass, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 258, 
Ensley High School, February 23, 24. 


Mainland High School, Daytona Beach, Edith Lar- 
son, Sponsor, Troupe 35, Program Chairman, 


Mercer University, Macon, Mrs. John Seanor, State 
Director and Sponsor, Troupe 90, Fitzgerald High 


Community High School, Downers Grove, Marjorie 
Wood, Sponsor, Troupe 1856, January 6. 


Clayton High School, Clayton, Alan Engelsman, 
Co-sponsor, Troupe 322, Program Chairman; 
James C. Striby, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 1109, Horton Watkins High School, St. 


Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
Shannon, State Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 1174, Highland High School, Albuquerque, 


New York State Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute, Alfred, New York, Robert Timerson, Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, Central 
High School, Trumansburg, May 2-5. 


Ursuline High School, Youngstown, Sr. Rosemary, 
Sponsor, Troupe 1126, Program Chairman; Flor- 
ence E. Hill, State Director, Canton, date not yet 


Central High School, Oklahoma City, Maybeile 
Conger, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 


University of Portland, Portland, Wes Tolliver, 


Sponsor, Troupe 1634, Union High School, Beaver- 
ton, Conference Chairman; Melba Day Sparks, 
State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1782, Madison 
High School, Portland, January 26, 27. 


MERORA ..... 2's 
ES 
(Central) 
February 24. 
GEORGIA ......... 
School, February 16, 17. 
tr 
(Northeastern) 
MISSOURI ........ 
Louis, April 13, 14. 
NEW MEXICO ..... 
Anne €E. 
April 6, 7. 
NEW YORK ...... 
(Northeastern) > 
set. 
OKLAHOMA ...... 
822, March 10. 
OREGON ._........... 
WASHINGTON 


_University of Washington, Seattle, John F. Leonard, 


State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1673, North 
Thurston High School, Lacey, March 2, 3. 








We also produced a few short plays for our 
own enjoyment. The year 1960-61 was a very 
busy and enjoyable year for the Thespians. — 
Rose Hoover, Scribe 


CHICAGO, ILL. Troupe 1020 


This was truly a memorable year for The 
Immaculata High School Thespians. The year 
had many “spotlights” Hhecven on the drama 
department. We heralded Christmas with a 
Verse Choir production of Amahl and the Night 
Visitors. 

In the three-day Chicago Drama Festival 
held at the Studebaker Theatre, Immaculata 
drama students were honored with four silver 
and two gold medals, and four scholarships. 
Their play was The Light from the Darkness. 

In early January Anna Helen Reuter directed 
us in Allegro — musical hit of the famed Rogers 
and Hammerstein. Comments of high praise 
and earnest satisfaction came in droves from 
the audience after viewing a play seldom 
directed in high schools. Music, dance, and 
merriment has left the younger divisions the 
remembrance of ’61’s class as being “Brisk, 
Lively, Merry, and Bright” — the opening lines 
of the play’s theme song. 

Next came preparations for the annual Im- 
maculata Drama Festival. The drama students 
direct and manage these plays by themselves. 
The plays are then yo. and awards are 
given to those with the ighest scores as well 
as to the best actress and supporting actress. 

The next event was our Thespian Speech 
Festival. Here too we are judged as to our 
excellence in the fields of drama, comedy, and 
pantomime. 

Althcugh the year is now at its end, the 
field of drama continues to beckon Immaculata 
students to summer theatre. Many students 
are destined for six weeks in summer stock. 
Four plays are chosen by six capable directors 
and are rehearsed and produced in a down- 
town studio. This is sponsored by the Chicago 
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Drama Festival and is known as the Chicago 
Drama Festival Summer Theatre. 

Twelve students are eagerly anticipating their 
four-day trip to New York City to attend the 
National Catholic Theatre Conference Con- 
vention. The opportunity of seeing Camelot 
and The Sound of Music is among the high- 
lights of the trip. 

This year was a great success and a year 
well worth remembering. For the summer we, 
the class of ’61, leave an empty auditorium, 
now silent, but with the anticipation of the 
voices of 62 keeping the Immaculata Drama 
Department the center portion in the hearts 
of both the students and faculty. — Donna 
Adamitis, Scribe 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA Troupe 662 


Troupe 662 of Fort Wayne Central had a 
very active season this year. An increased 
interest in its activities allowed our troupe to 
present in the fall Shakespeare’s As You Like 
It. The next production was Gidget, the junior 
class play, which was cast entirely from the 
junior class. Following the junior class play 
came a play written by our own troupe, a one- 
act, which was cast entirely from the freshman 
class. Another one-act, again written by our 
own troupe, was Bing next. The senior 
class play, The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
which was cast entirely from the senior class, 
was our group’s last production for the ’60-’61 
season. 

Several members of our troupe attended the 
State Thespian Convention at Muncie, Indiana, 
this year. A few of our members led workshops 
which discussed the handling of make-up, light- 
ing, lines, cues, and sets in the various schools 
that were represented. — Ronald Mettler, Scribe 


STUART, IOWA Troupe 1130 


Thespian Troupe 1130 had an active year in 
1960-61. In October Julie Nolan won $20.00 
and a trophy at the Aapak Grotto Amateur 
Contest in Des Moines. Two seniors won Ex- 
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Our Town, Troupe 2057, Central Sr. High 
School, Lancaster, New York, Mrs. 
DeAlton Warren, Sponsor 








cellent ratings in the December Forensics at 
Iowa University. Five interpretive readers were 
~hosen for the Mohawk Festival at Mason City 
by a series of Home Contests. Stuart won the 
team trophy for the second consecutive year. 

Other Home Contests determined our entries 
in IHSSA, in which fifteen of our nineteen 
entries earned fifteen Superiors in the Prelim- 
inary, eleven Superiors at District, emerged 
with three Superiors and eight Excellents in 
the State Finals. Our five entries in the Iowa 
University Forensic Contest earned four Superi- 
ors. We also entered the Student Senate with 
three superior bills. 

Ve are initiating nine new Thespians and 
will have a troupe of ten to carry on in 1961- 
62.— Kaye Van Aernam, Secretary 


WICHITA, KANSAS Troupe 182 


Wichita High School South, Troupe 182, be- 
gan its newly organized Thespian year last fall. 
Even though just having been admitted to 
membership, our first years was a busy one. 
During the opening of school we held an after- 
noon tea for any new or interested students of 
dramatics. Since we feel that the Thespian 








BROADWAY LINE-UP 

CAMELOT (Majestic), musical comedy, 
Julie Andrews, William Squire. 

CARETAKER (Lyceum), comedy drama, 
Donald Pleasance, Robert Shaw, Alan Bates. 

CARNIVAL (Imperial), musical comedy, 
Anna Marie Alberghetti. 

DO RE MI (St. James), musical comedy, 
Phil Silvers. 

FIORELLO (Alvin), musical comedy, Tom 
Bosley, Pat Stanley. 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS WITH- 
OUT REALLY TRYING (46th St.), musical 
comedy, Robert Morse, Rudy Vallee. 

MARY MARY (Hayes), comedy, Barbara 
Bel Geddes, Barry Nelson, Michael Wilding. 

MILK AND HONEY (Beck), musical comedy, 
Robert Weede, Mimi Benzell, Molly Picon. 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical comedy, 
Michael Allinson, Margot Moser. 

SAIL AWAY (Broadhurst), musical comedy. 

SOUND OF MUSIC (Lunt-Fontanne), musi- 
cal drama, Martha Wright. 

UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN (Winter 
Garden), musical comedy, Tammy Grimes. 


DRAMATICS 
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organization is a service group also, we do- 
nated our time, talent, and materials during 
the Christmas season to several worthwhile 
groups needing this assistance. 

With the arrival of January, we held our 
first formal candlelight initiation. This was most 
impressive to all of us, mainly because it was 
our first. We would like to express our thanks 
and recognition to the Thespian troupe of 
Southeast High School for installing and initi- 
ating our group in the fall. 

One highlight of our play season was George 
Washington Slept Here. Many students were 
involved, and we felt a great growth in the 
dramatic content. Our spring awards banquet 
was given this spring. Mrs. Teall, director of 
the Community Theatre was our guest speaker, 
several awards were given to Thespians for 
-— a work, and a lovely time was had 

y all. 

We are extremely proud to be associated 
with the National Thespian Society, and sin- 
cerely hope that we may continue to grow 
throughout the years ahead. — Virginia Carter, 
President 


REISTERSTOWN, MARYLAND Troupe 1928 


On the evenings of April 21 and 22 Franklin 
Senior High School, Reisterstown, accomplished 
a couple of firsts for this area when we pre- 
sented a Broadway musical in the round. The 

roduction, a musical fable based on a story 
” Damon Runyon with music and lyrics by 
Frank Loesser, was entitled Guys and Dolls. 

It proved to be a total success both for the 
enjoyment of the audience and for the success 
of the participants. We feel that most of the 
success is contributed to the fact that all the 
participants worked so hard and so well to- 
gether, along with the excellent supervision of 
our dramatic and production supervisor, Cecilia 
Farley, and our student director Ray Hooper. 
The play was presented in the school’s gym- 
nasium with special lighting and scenery de- 
signed by the students. We are now planning 
another musical production for next year. — 
Sandra De Vese, Scribe 


OSSEO, MINNESOTA Troupe 1145 


Although Thespian Troupe 1145 started the 
school year of 60-61 with the three-act senior 
class play, Deadly Ernest, we certainly didn’t 
let the title hamper our enthusiasm for an 
active year filled with hard work and fun. The 
curtain on Deadly Ernest was no sooner down 
than we began to work in earnest on the one- 
act Christmas play, The Vision. 

Our year was now rolling along at a fast 
pace, and we were caught in the excitement 
of the one-act plays and District 16 One-Act 
Play Contest. We produced the following one 
acts: Dawn, Balcony Scene, The Girl from 
Nowhere, and The Lamp Went Out. 

We hardly had a chance to catch our breath 
before we began setting the stage for the 
junior class play, Scared Stiff. This play indeed 
proved to scare the audience and afforded 
them laughs too. 

Troupe 1145 closed the year with our annual 
banquet for all understudies and Thespian 
members. At this time fifteen new Thespians 
were initiated, and the presentation of pins and 
awards was made. — Patricia Snively, Treasurer 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA Troupe 2106 


For the past six years Southeast High School 
has produced two plays annually. This year, 
under the direction of Margaret Cheuvront, 
we presented Arsenic and Old Lace and Harvey. 
Something of interest to note: Generally, in 
Harvey, the rabbit is only imaginary; never- 
theless, in the last performance, we used our 
high school principal, Craig Whitney, dressed 
in a rabbit’s costume. Yet the funny thing was 
that at the very end of the play, when = es 
P. Dowd says, “Well Harvey, it’s nice to see 
you again. Come along now,” this costumed 
rabbit did appear and surprised the entire cast 
and crew, as well as an audience of 700. 

Southeast High School’s Thalians Club organ- 
ized Thespian Troupe 2106 in February, 1960. 
Since then, the number of members has in- 
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Memorial Theatre and School of Drama 


Acting, directing, scene and costume design, and technical 
production. Small classes, day or evening, Sept. or Feb. 
Outstanding faculty. Two theaters, 200 performances. 
Distinguished graduates. B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. Write: 
Goodman Theatre, Dept. . The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, Ill. 








Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY, UNIVERSITY 


ntonio, Texas 

e Touring experience; B.A. degree. ' 

e Acting experience for all majors four times the 
national average. 

e High School Workshop. ; 

e TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 

e Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 














SCENIC PAINT 
Over 44 Colors 


Regular & Prepared 
(premixed with binder) 


Lowest Prices Anywhere 
Discounts Begin on $15 Orders 


Prompt Shipment - Over 
6 tons in stock 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


Alcone Company Inc. 
32 W. 20th St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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creased. Now, there are thirty-three members, 
of whom nine were initiated on May 18, 1961, 
following the annual Thespian-Thalian Banquet. 
— Vincent DiFiore, Secretary 


UNIONDALE, NEW YORK Troupe 1916 


Our senior class play, Arsenic and Old Lace 
turned out to be a great success, for we played 
to a full house both evenings. It was a rela- 
tively easy comedy, requiring only one setting, 
which was based on the Victorian period. For 
example, a large table was made by placing 
a circular piece of plywood on the top of a 
small table. The other furniture consisted of 
old props left over from former productions. 
The curtains and seat coverings were made 
from dyed muslin. Even the pictures on the 
walls had the round frames of the Victorian 
period. To add to the illusion of old age, all 
the scenery was sprayed first with white paint 
and then with bronze. 

Costuming didn’t present too much of a 

roblem either. Only a few costumes had to 
o rented. The remainder, like the props, were 
either borrowed or made. 

One of our major problems, however, was 
getting talented boys to complete the cast. This 
was nicely remedied by having girls play the 


policemen and by having one talented boy play 
three minor roles. His first role of a minister 
required a sedate middle-aged gentleman with 


























Romanoff and Juliet, Troupe 1265, Roose- 
velt High School, Yonkers, New York, 
Austin Kilcullen, Sponsor 





a little gray around the temples. For Mr. Gibbs, 
he removed the gray and clerical robes and 
developed a harsh voice and new hair style. 
His third role was a fat, gray, old man with a 
quivering voice and faltering walk. 

We must not overlook our fine publicity. 
Since this play somewhat resembled a horror 
show, we capitalized on its more gruesome 
aspects. A boy went from room to room wear- 
ing a Frankenstein mask and selling tickets. 
Several boys carried a casket around the halls, 
and one of the old aunts went around offering 
supposedly arsenated elderberry wine to the 
teachers. We feel we can recommend this play 
to other Thespian groups as it can be inex- 
pensive to produce and with proper publicity 
will attract young and old alike. — Judith 
Graves, Scribe 


WEST RICHFIELD, OHIO Troupe 932 


The major project of Troupe 932 of Revere 
High School this year was the production of 
The Cradle Song, the story of Theresa, a 
foundling who was raised by a group of nuns 
in a convent. The nun’s costumes, made by 
the home economics department, and_ the 
stained glass windows, painted by the back- 
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stage crew, added to the effectiveness of the 
atmosphere of the play. 


In April the senior class play, The Mouse- 
trap, an Agatha Christie murder mystery, was 
presented. The troupe saw The Boyfriend, a 
rausical comedy, at the Goodyear Theatre in 
Akron during May. At the February initiation 
ien members were accepted. Fourteen mem- 
bers graduated in June. 


Senior Alex Samnolis and Sharron Cooper 
took all honors at the annual school Awards 
Day program in late May. Sharron received 
an Honor Thespian Bar, a Best Performance 
Award for her role as the Mother Superior in 
The Cradle Song, and a Best Thespian Certifi- 
cate. Alex also received a Best Thespian Cer- 
tificate in addition to the Alan B. MacCurdy 
Award, sponsored by the Bath Community 
Players. This award consists of a $50 Savings 
Bond and is awarded to the outstanding grad- 
uating Thespian. Several Thespian Stars were 
also awarded at this program. — Pat Fogarty, 
Vice-President 


BECKLEY, W. VA. Troupe 1883 


Since receiving our charter in January, 1959, 
interest in dramatics here at Stratton High 
School has reached an all-time high. We have 
produced two full-length plays: Who Killed 





COMING YOUR WAY 


BILLY BUDD, drama, Peter Ustinov, Robert 
Ryan. (AA) 

EL CID, drama, Charlton Heston, Sophia 
Loren. (AA 

THE GEORGE RAFT STORY, drama, Ray 
Danton, Jayne Mansfield. (AA) 

BARABBAS, drama, Anthony Quinn, Silvana 
Mangano, Jack Palance, Ernest Borgnine. (COL) 

THE NOTORIOUS LANDLADY, comedy, 
Jack Lemmon, Kim Novak, Fred Astaire. (COL) 

MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY, adventure 
drama, Marlon Brando, Trevor Howard, Hugh 
Griffith, Tarita. (MGM) 

KING OF KINGS, Biblical drama, Jeffrey 
Hunter, Siobhan McKenna. (MGM) 

MY GEISHA, comedy, Shirley MacLaine, 
Yves Montand, Robert Cummings, Edward G. 
Robinson. (PAR) 

THE ERRAND BOY, comedy, Jerry Lewis. 
(PAR) 

THE INNOCENTS, drama, Deborah Kerr, 
Michael Redgrave. (20TH-F) 

JUDGMENT AT NUREMBERG, drama, 
Spencer Tracy, Burt Lancaster, Marlene Die- 
trich. (UA) 

THE MUSIC MAN, musical, Robert Preston, 
Shirley Jones. (WAR) 

wont gy inky OF ONE, comedy, Rosalind 
Russell, Alec Guinness. (WAR) 





Aunt Caroline? and Our Gal Sal. Both were 
played to packed houses for the evening and 
the matinee performances. Several of our mem- 
bers have done outstanding work in the band 
and the glee club. Brenda Evans, president of 
the troupe, presented her own piano recital 
and Elwyn Reeves, 1961 Best Thespian, will 
sing in Honey in the Rock, a historical drama 
of West Virginia. This drama will run through 
June, July, and August. 

We are very pleased with the outcome of 
our Spring Formal Induction. We received so 
many compliments from the patrons, faculty, 
and student body. The members wore white 
robes, and the inductees wore black robes and 
black half masks, which they removed on re- 
ceiving their certificates. Our artist, George 
Alexander, made the comedy and _ tragedy 
masks which were pinned on the back drop 
along with the seven aspects of dramatic arts, 
speech, music, etc., printed on strips of card- 
board. Our candles were gold oe blue. 

Since so many of the clubs used the National 
Anthem as a closing, we used “Beyond the 
Blue Horizon.” All in all, the induction was 
very impressive. — Marva Jean Henderson, Re- 
porter 
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THE STARS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


eras to capture the memorable fourteen 
minute speech, and no re-takes were 
necessary. When George Arliss pre- 
sented the “Oscar” to Barrymore, he 
remarked, “Here it is, Lionel, but from 
the shape of his head, y’know, I have 
the conviction that he isn’t a very good 
actor.” Marie Dressler, rescued from 
temporary oblivion by the acumen of 
Irving Thalberg, the producer, proved 
that she could make audiences laugh 
and cry in Min and Bill as could her 
co-star, Wallace Beery (1889-1949), who 
was to share the title, “best actor,” with 
Frederic March in 1931. Beginning his 
screen career in the Keystone comedies, 
Beery gained recognition as a dramatic 
actor in The Big House (1930) and re- 
ceived an “Oscar” for his sentimental 
portrayal of a down-and-out prize fighter 
in The Champ. 

Frederic March (1897-_), like James 
Stewart (1908- ), honored for The 
Philadelphia Story (1940), and James 
Cagney (1904- ), awarded an “Oscar” 
for Yankee Doodle Dandy (1942), typi- 
fied the new generation of young film 
stars who had gained their initial acting 
experience in the theatre, but were to 
perfect their technique before the Holly- 
wood cameras and thus bring a maturity 
and finesse to film acting. Coming to 
Hollywood in 1928, March maseare his 
Academy Award for Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Equally at home on stage and 
screen his distinguished career included 
many memorable performances: Les 
Miserables (1935), Anna Karenina 
(1935), Anthony Adverse (1936), The 
Adventures of Mark Twain (1944), and 
his second Award-winning performance 
in Best Years of Our Lives (1946). The 
continued recognition by the movie in- 
dustry of theatre talent resulted in acting 
awards to Helen Hayes (1900- ) for 
The Sin of Madelon Claudet (1932); the 
dynamic Katherine Hepburn (1909- 
for Morning Glory (1933); and the 
English character actor, Charles Laugh- 
ton (1899- ) for The Private Life of 
Henry VIII. 


In 1934, however, the movie makers 
could take satisfaction in honoring their 
own creation, It Happened One Night, 
which brought awards to its two stars, 
Clark Gable and the Parisian-born Clau- 
dette Colbert (1905- ). Gable (1901- 
1960), ex-factory worker, ex-oiler, ex- 
lumberjack, and stock company actor, 
owed his film debut to the discerning 
eye of Lionel Barrymore which led to 
a minor role in A Free Soul. Gable was 
to slap the heroine, Norma Shearer, and 
shove her into a chair. Louis B. Mayer 
objected to such brutal treatment of a 
woman and wanted the scene omitted. 
Irving Thalberg, the producer, whose 
wife was to be the subject of this action, 
insisted that the scene remain. The pub- 
lic’s reaction was astounding. Women 
did not object to being shoved around 
as long as Gable did it. ‘J bus began the 
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reign of the “King” of Hollywood. His 
broad shoulders, wide grin, and big ears, 
coupled with his personal magnetism, 
carried him successfully through 90 films. 
Like many of his colleagues, he had no 
illusion about his acting ability. In de- 
scribing one of his early film scenes in 
which he had to produce a facial expres- 
sion of longing, he said, “I tried to think 
of a big, tender, rare steak. It worked 
so well, I’ve been using it ever since.” 
Again in 1935 Hollywood recognized 
its own creative talents when Victor Mc- 
Laglen in The Informer was hailed as 
the “best actor” of the year. McLaglen 
(1886-1959), the son of an English 
clergyman, after a career as soldier, gold 
prospector, carnival prize fighter, and 
film actor in England came to Hollywood 
in 1924 where he first played “villains” 
but soon gained fame as the hulking 
giant— he was 6’3” and weighed 200 
pounds— who could combine comedy 
with his villainy. The best film actress 
of 1935 was the competent Bette Davis 
(1908- ) in Dangerous. A native of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, her distinguished 
film career began when George Arliss 
selected her for a small part in The Man 
Who Played God (1932), which soon 
lead to the role which established her 
as a dramatic actress, “Millie” in Of 
Human Bondage (1934). In 1938 she 
received her second “Oscar” for Jezebel. 


For two successive years one of the 

most evanescent and unusual actresses 
. < >> 

to be honored with an “Oscar” was the 








Austrian-born Luise Rainer (1912- ) 
for her touching portrayal of “Anna 
Held” in The Great Ziegfeld (1936) and 
for the stark dramatic quality of her 
“Olan” in The Good Earth (1937). In 
1938 she appeared in Dramatic School 
which tumbled her from her brief emi- 
nence. In 1936 she shared honors with 
another Austrian-born actor, the versa- 
tile Paul Muni (1898- ), who received 
his “Oscar” for biographical portrait of 
Louis Pasteur, one of a series of expertly 
developed screen re-creations of famous 
men. 

In 1937 and 1938 another young rising 
star, Spencer Tracy, was recognized for 
Captains Courageous and Boy's Town. 
Tracy (1900- ), an actor with stock 
company and Broadway experience, 
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made his screen debut in 1930. He was 
type-cast as a “towgh guy until he ap- 
as a priest in San Francisco 
(1935) and as an innocent man about 
to be lynched in Fury (1935). Tracy 
has summed up his acting technique in 
twe words: “Be yourself.” Gary Cooper 
(1901-1961), the Montana cowboy who 
received two “Oscars” for acting — 
Sergeant York (1941) and High Noon 
(1952) — accounted for his success in a 
similar modest fashion: “I guess I just 
icked up things here and there from the 
irectors and actors I worked with.” 
Signifying the fine acting English film 
stars continued to bring to American 
films, “Oscars” were awarded to Robert 
Donat (1905-1958) for Goodbye Mr. 
Chips (1939); Ray Milland (1908- 
for The Lost Weekend (1945); Ronald 
Colman (1891-1958) for A Double Life 
(1947); Laurence Olivier (1907- ) for 
Hamlet (1948); Alec Guinness (1914- ) 
for The Bridge on the River Kwai (1957); 
and David Niven (1911- ) for Separate 
Tables (1958). The Hollywood film ac- 
tor, however, was still well-represented 
in the varied galaxy of award-winning 
stars: Bing Crosby (1904- ) in Going 
My Way (1944); Broderick Crawford 
(1911- ) in All the King’s Men (1949); 
William Holden (1918- ) in Stalag 17 
(1953); Marlon Brando (1924- ) in 
On the Waterfront (1954); Emest Borg- 
nine (1917- ) in Marty (1955); Charl- 
ton Heston (1924- ) in Ben-Hur (1959); 
and Burt Lancaster (1913- ) in Elmer 
Gantry (1960). The theatre too contrib- 


Eve (1957); and Susan Hayward 
(1918- ), I Want to Live (1958). 

In 1936 an additional acting award 
was instituted ccknowledging the inval- 
uable contributions of the “supporting 
actors’ to the success of a film. As a 
result, the remarkable roster of brilliant 
character actors so honored includes 
Walter Brennan, who received the award 
three times, Thomas Mitchell, Alice 
Brady, Donald Crisp, Van Heflin, 
Charles Coburn, Barry Fitzgerald, Fay 
Bainter, Edmund Gwenn, Mary Astor, 
Walter Huston, George Sanders, Ethel 
Barrymore, Celeste Holm, Shelley Win- 
ters, and many others who have brought 
their distinguished talents to the screen. 

Certainly the honor roll of Award win- 
ners indicates that more than a pretty 
or handsome face, an eye-catching figure 
or physique, or a producers whim are 
sufficient to receive the accolade of both 
the industry and the film audiences. 
True, the omission of certain names — 
many “top box-office stars” — would indi- 
cate that often fine acting and audience 
popularity are not synonymous. One of 
the most significant omissions from the 
roster is the name of Greta Garbo. The 
Swedish actress made 24 films and never 
received an “Oscar.” From 1926, when 
she made her American film debut until 
her voluntary retirement from the screen 
in 1941, Garbo was one of Hollywood's 
most unique talents. Her special magic, 
however, is still alive thanks to the many 
television showings of her films, and she 


remains “the most exciting, one of the 
most beautiful, certainly the most sought- 
after movie star the world has ever 
known.” The legendary indefinable 
Garbo fittingly typifies the magic aura 
which has surrounded the great stars of 
the films. 


Many stars owed their success to years 
of theatre experience while others were 
guided before the camera by some in- 
stinctive sense of timing and characteriza- 
tion. As Robert Carson so aptly describes 
it in his novel, The Magic Lantern: 

Something is there. It’s universal — they 
can be homely or pretty, good or bad at 
acting, . . . Something shines through on 
that film, a quality everybody recognizes 


. they've got something of everybody 
in them. 
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(1909- ) in Come Back Little Sheba 
(1952); and Yul Brynner (1920- 
The King and I (1956). 

The international aspect of Hollywood 
was reflected in the awards to actresses: 
Vivien Leigh (1913- ), Gone with the 
Wind (1989) and A Streetcar Named 
Desire (1951); Greer Garson (1908-  ), 
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STAGE LIGHTING 
(Continued from Page 14) 
romantic tale such as The Curious Sav- 
age by John Patrick or Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, the softer, warmer colors 
of the spectrum seem more appropriate. 

The symbolism of color in the theatre 
dates back as far as the Greek theatre of 
the fifth century B.C., when costumes 
were designed within accepted conven- 
tions of color. In stage lighting, experi- 
ments were taking place as early as the 
Renaissance. Sabbattini, an Italian de- 
signer of the seventeenth century, re- 
ported bottles of colored water being 
placed in front of oil lamps to tint the 
lighting, and the use of particular colors 
to represent joy and sorrow. 

Today there are numerous color the- 
ories, none of them entirely satisfactory 
to the stage. All attempt to establish a 
set of primary and secondary colors. But 
in lighting these are not the same as in 
painting where certain tints of red, yel- 
low, and blue are well established. For 
practical purposes on the stage; light pri- 
maries consist of red, green, and blue; 
but in order to mix these colors satis- 
factorily, particular shades are required. 
Any text on stage lighting will supply 
the necessary information. For our pur- 
poses here it is sufficient to recognize 
that there are color mediums of glass, 
gelatine, and plastic which run through 
the entire spectrum. The light which 
passes through these media can be mixed 
on a sky cyclorama to produce a wide 
range of natural and unusual effects. 
When the appropriate color media are 
placed over spot lights, strips, or floods 
and the intensity of the light transmitted 
is controlled by dimmers, the lighting 
which results can convey a feeling of 
reality or of misty romance, of heaviness 
or lightness of purpose. The hills can 
be made to appear miles away, and a 
sunset can change into dusk. The possi- 
bilities are limited only by the imagina- 
tion of the designer and the equipment 
at hand. 

Color also adds theatricality to a pro- 
duction. This is the reason musical thea- 
tre employs bright hues so generously. 
This is why high school and college 
bands are dressed so often in the flashiest 
colors available. Used more subtly, color 
in light can enhance the warmth and ex- 
citement of an emotional scene on stage 
without the audience realizing just why 
it is drawn so completely into the action 
on stage. The red glow of a fireplace, 
quietly flickering across the faces of ac- 
tors, suggests comfort and confidence on 
the hearthstone in a family scene. If the 
glow gradually becomes a glare and the 
soft hue turns to a harsh red, the color 
is still warm but its extreme qualities 
suggest a warmth that has grown to 
dangerous levels. Emotion is intensified; 
the scene becomes highly theatrical. The 
mood has changed. This conversion may 
go hand in hand with the dialogue, but 
it can be achieved without a word being 
uttered. The light'ng makes a significant 
contribution to a change in mood, 
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Begin with Hub Engineered Equipment 


FREE! Your choice of five out- 
standing Hub lighting bulletins 
written by leading theatre de- 
signers and lighting consultants. 
Each bulletin is complete with 
layouts specific suggestions, and 
staging tips. 


(] ES-54—The Elementary 
School Stage 

(1) SL-56—The High School and 
College Stage 


(1) 99—Lighting the Church 


From Spotlights to Switchboards 
Hub Offers Professional-Type Results! 


Your stage productions take on more atmosphere and feel- 
ing when lighting is right, and under proper control. 
Regardless of the size of your stage. or the size of your 
budget, Hub can help you achieve the best results. 


Why? Because Hub’s complete line of stage lighting and 
lighting control equipment has been developed specifically 
for the educational theatre — school, church, and college. 
What’s more, Hub has been delivering fine quality light- 
ing for over 45 years. 


Stage If you are planning additions to your present stage light- 


[1] 102—The Open Stage Theatre 
1) 104—The Children’s Theatre 
Write today, on your letterhead. 





ing layout, or want to install an entirely new system, it 
will pay you well to get Hub’s engi- 
neering and design recommendations. 
There is no obligation for this service! 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Resident engineers in principal cities 








Movement of Light Influences Mood 


There is yet another quality of light 
which can affect the emotions and minds 
of an audience. That characteristic is 
movement. In a musical the lights used 
as follow spots move obviously from 
area to area to achieve focus in the 
composition, and to intensify the impact 
of selected performers. As the spot 
moves through space, growing or di- 
minishing in size, the speed and rhythm 
of its periodic changes can heighten the 
theatrical effect in a way traditionally 
suited to the musical theatre. 


In non-musical theatre realistic effects 
sometimes call for a huge searchlight or 
a little flashlight to sweep a darkened 
stage. Maxwell Anderson’s High Tor 
has such a searchlight, and any number 
of mystery dramas utilize flashlight se- 





quences involving movement of the light. 
The contrast created by the path of light 
across the unlighted stage and the speed 
and rhythm of successive movements add 
to the emotional quality of the scene and 
convey information to the viewers con- 
cerning the turn of events. If the light 
flickers rather than burning steadily, 
even that suggestion of movement is sig- 
nificant in creating suspense. 

A more subtle utilization of light 
movement is often seen in productions 
of plays like Our Town by Thornton 
Wilder. Here the geography of the play- 
ing area indicates several different lo- 
cales in simultaneous view of the audi- 
ence. As the action moves from one 
locality to another, from kitchen; to 
livingroom, to street, to the house next 
door, the light follows. As each new 
area becomes important in the story, 
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the light illuminates the new locale and 
disappears in the old one. The speed 
with which these changes occur sets a 
pattern with emotional implications. 
Obviously this is not thoroughly realistic, 
but then many plays are not. The further 
a play, or at least some parts of it, de- 
parts from realism, the more theatrical 
the lighting is likely to become. The 
glove must fit the hand, and stage light- 
ing must be designed to support the 
production style. 

This article has emphasized the con- 
tribution that the artistic deployment of 
light can make to establish mood on 
stage. This can be achieved through 
appropriate variations in quantity, dis- 
tribution, color and movement. The 
lighting plan can be articulated realisti- 
cally if this is required by the script, but 
for those plays which make mild or radi- 
cal departures from realism, more the- 
atrical employment of light is demanded. 
The color, distribution, quantity, and 
movement cease to resemble natural 
phenomenon. As in unrealistic painting, 
special techniques are required to con- 
vey inner truths or significant over- 
tones. Just as the X-ray has its own kind 
of reality which differs from that of the 
portrait photographer, so non-realistic 
drama attempts to convey meaning 
above and below the levels of surface 
reality. It is in these areas of non-real- 
istic drama that many people feel the 
legitimate theatre can make its greatest 
contribution. The stage can never com- 
pete with the movies where realism is at 
stake. Only in non-realism can the thea- 
tre find a style particularly suited to its 
talents. 


Psychological Lighting Can Enter 
the Action of a Play 


The reader has probably not failed to 
realize that lighting in the hands of a 
competent stage artist can create a mood 
of depression, against which a character 
may fight as fervently as against poverty; 
or “the ol devil sea.” as in some of 
Eugene O'Neill's plays or in the well 
known one-act, by John Synge, Riders 
to the Sea. In another instance the light- 
ing expert can envelop the action in a 
misty glow within which the fantasy of 
Peter Pan can seem believable. Perhaps 
the actual techniques are not entirely 
clear to the uninitiated but the psycho- 
logical effects of mood lighting are so 
strong that we can say that lighting can 
participate in the action of some plays 
with as much significance as some char- 
acters. The lighting of a scene can cause 
events to change, misunderstandings to 
occur, conflicts to intensify, attitudes to 
develop. The art of stage lighting is a 
complex and expressive medium through 
which to convey meaning. 


The Functions cf Stage Lighting 
Are Varied 
This article and its predecessor in the 


November issue have presented the 
functions of stage lighting: to provide 
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visibility in order to convey information; 
to add interest and meaning by reveal- 
ing form and composition in a manner 
appropriate to various theatrical styles; 
and to create mood and action of psycho- 
logical significance. Surely today Antic 
Spring should not be lighted in the same 
style as The Valiant. The Man in the 
Bowler Hat demands something different 
from Where the Cross Is Made. 


The function of stage lighting prior 
to the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was simply one of general illumina- 
tion, but with the work of Irving and the 
Swiss designer Appia, the functions have 
increased and the concepts developed 
until today lighting is a mature art of 
the theatre. Although some theatre 
groups still turn on the same row of strip 
lights for every play, more and more 
directors recognize that lighting is one 
of the design elements of a production 
as important as scenery, as costumes, or 
as movement. He integrates them into 
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a unified composition of theatrical effec- 
tiveness which can be found nowhere 
else than on the stage. This is not meant 
to imply that there is no opportunity for 
further development in the art of stage 
lighting. Very few designers are current- 
ly realizing the potential. Few have 
caught up with Appia who died in 1928. 
But in the hands of some, lighting has 
reached a significant level, and as re- 
search and development of equipment 
continues, will someday achieve a level 
of sophistication far beyond that of cur- 
rent productions. The future holds great 
promise. The present meets only mini- 
mum requirements. 
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Advanced course for College Students — Teachers Workshop 
Daily classes in: 

ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 


and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High School 
credits (make-up) possible. 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 
“outdoor camping with the arts” 


TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 
CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Individual workshop for all ages — independent of drama camp 
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If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five aetors 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “April 
Love,” starring Pat Boone: that has a producer on three national drama ile 
then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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SHAKESPEARE: A BIOGRAPHICAL HAND- 
BOOK by Gerald Eades Bentley. 1961, Yale 
University Press; 256 pp. 


With his customary accuracy, thoroughness, 
and skill as scholar of the Jacobean and Caro- 
line stage, Gerald Eades Bentley, distinguished 
Murray Professor of English at Princeton, 
plunges into the one hundred or more docu- 
ments relating to the life of William Shake- 
speare and comes up with a superb biography 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean actor-writer- 
businessman. Long noted as a superior scholar, 
Professor Bentley employs a steady — at times 
rather facile— pen as he sketches his outline 
of Shakespeare’s life. Perhaps his chief contri- 
bution is his skill of shaking away the dust of 
more than 350 years, including the web-like 
pattern of myth and document which has multi- 

lied faster than the Malthusian formula, and 
ccliing up to the 20th century the mirrors of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. In keeping with 
the scientist-scholar’s insistence on evidence 
viewed in context — popularized by Sgt. Friday 
in Dragnet, “All I want are the facts, ma’m” 
— Professor Bentley's present anage of Shake- 
speare may well prove our best reflection. The 
reader may find the chapter divisions into geo- 
graphical and occupational units somewhat dis- 
concerting. For example, all the evidence re- 
lating to Shakespeare and his family in Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon is provided in a single chapter. 
While continuity of life is sacrificed, the author 
does achieve continuity of evidence. Although 
it may never reach the popularity of Marchette 
Chute’s Shakespeare of London, Bentley’s 
Shakespeare: Biographical Handbook should 
become a well-thumbed source for students, 
teachers, and directors of dramatic arts. 


SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, edited by Thomas Middle- 
ton Raysor. 1960, E. P. Dutton (Everyman's 
Library ); vol. 1, 226 pp.; vol. 2, 280 pp. 


Significant poet, and one of the greatest 
English critics, Samuel Taylor Coleridge initi- 
ated the long tradition of English Shakespearean 
criticism. The present two volumes are a re- 
cension of the 1930 Raysor text, but include 
collation with recently-discovered manuscripts 
and exclude non-Shakespearean criticism. The 
first volume contains not only Raysor’s brilliant 
introduction but also marginalia, lectures, and 
other notes from Coleridge's manuscripts; 
whereas the second volume provides the actual 
lectures. Professor Raysor has created an out- 
standing edition of material never published 
during Coleridge’s lifetime. Moreover, he justly 
notes the impact of German critics on the poet's 
viewpoint. The importance of the work, how- 
ever, remains Coleridge’s criticism which dem- 
onstrate his subtle analysis, his vigorous defense 
of Shakespeare against the charge of immo- 
rality, his explanation of dramatic illusion, his 
demand for sympathetic criticism, and his psy- 
chological analyses of Shakespeare's characters. 
Raysor’s edition of Coleridge’s Shakespearean 
Criticism will be an important addition to the 
theatre worker’s library. 


TELEVISION AND THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH by Neil Postman. 1961, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts; 138 pp. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Committee 
on the Study of Television of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Dr. Postman’s 
book will be welcomed by high school directors 
and teachers of dramatic arts. Divided into 
two main parts, Television and the Teaching of 
English incorporates the ideas of many people, 
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ranging from professional TV personnel, such as 
Robert Herridge, Don Richardson, Gore Vidal, 
Peter Cott, to university scholars, such as 
George Gordon, Paul Kozelka, Lester Asheim, 
and members of the NCTE committee, such 
as Louis Forsdale, Milton Kaplan, and Joseph 
Mersand. The first part explores the educational 
significance of TV and examines the history of 
mass communications as well as the invention, 
effects, and literature of television. Defining 
literature “metaphorically and as a description, 
not as an evaluation,” Dr. Postman discusses 
effectively the following types of TV programs: 
original television drama; the western; cops 
and robbers; the family show; the actuality 
narrative; comedy; miscellaneous programs. Ar- 
ranged on an activities spectrum, from the 
simplest to the more complex, the second part 
provides ten procedures for the classroom study 
of television and includes bulletin board and 
class announcements as well as suggestions for 
units, courses, and workshops on television. 


ACTORS TALK ABOUT ACTING: FOUR- 
TEEN INTERVIEWS WITH STARS OF 
THE THEATRE by Lewis Funke and John 
E. Booth. 1961, Random House; 469 pp. 


About every ten years or so, a book is pub- 
lished wherein several actors discuss the theory 
and craft of their art. Between books numerous 
articles, anecdotes, and interviews with actors 
about acting appear in magazines, journals, and 
Sunday supplements. The most recent book in 
the field, Actors Talk about Acting, has as its 
aim, “the probing of the actor’s art in its time- 
lessness, the exploration of questions that are 
of as vital concern to the actor today as they 
were to the actor of yesterday and will be to 
the actor of tomorrow.” To accomplish their 
purpose, the authors used the following pro- 
cedure: each actor was interviewed separately 
via the tape recorder, the conversation tran- 
scribed a and each interview published 
in the order in which it took place. The authors 
designed the conversations, not to “reflect the 
theory of acting but, instead, to distill the 
wisdom the actor has acquired in the crucible 
of experience.” Actors interviewed were John 
Gielgud, Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Helen 
Hayes, José Ferrer, Maureen Stapleton, Kath- 
arine Cornell, Vivien Leigh, Morris Carnovsky, 
Shelley Winters, Bert Lahr, Sidney Poitier, Paul 
Muni, Anne Bancroft. Preceding each inter- 
view are a brief biography of the actor and a 
description of the setting in which the inter- 
view was held. Though a few less desirable 
features of the actor may seem to emerge — 
like feather preening, an instinctive need for 
exhibition, and lateral praise (“you-slap-my- 
back-and-I'll-slap-yours” ) — the authors have 
provided the most comprehensive, and essen- 
tially honest, series of interviews to date. 


PLAYWRITING by Bernard Grebanier. 1961, 
Thomas Y. Crowell; 386 pp. 


Professor Grebanier’s preferred title, How to 
Write for the Theater — changed at the request 
of his publisher —should probably have in- 
cluded some phrase about dramatic analysis. 
For his book on playwriting effectively dem- 
onstrates the need to understand the structure 
of the drama. Viewed in this light, his book 
could be profitably read by high school direc- 
tors, teachers, and students of dramatic arts. 
He has chosen the following plays for analysis 
and extended illustration: Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello; Racine’s 
Phaedra; Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, The Wild 
Duck, and Ghosts; Rostand’s Cyrano de Berg- 
erac; Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest; 
Chekov’s The Cherry Orchard; Strindberg’s 


The Father; Synge’s The Playboy of the 
Western World; Behrman’s P Seen, ; How- 
ard’s The Silver Cord; O’Neill’s In the Zone; 
and Albee’s The Zoo Story. Moreover, he pro- 
vides a good — though somewhat oversimplified 
— working method for dramatic production. He 
examines the short play and TV script as well 
as the long play and includes an appendix of 
suggested exercises. 


AMATEUR ACTING AND STAGE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA by D. J. Smith. 1961, Philo- 
sophical Library; 188 pp. 


Designed primarily for British amateur groups, 
D. J. Smith’s book resembles a_ typical 
production text, rather than an encyclopedia. 
In terms of space, subject matter falls roughly 
into the following quarters: (a) definitions, de- 
velopment, acting, rehearsal; (b) stagecraft, 
lighting, sound, music; (c) costume and make- 
up; (d) notes and text for the production of a 
short play, The Ring. The best section, about 
one-fifth of the book, is devoted to costume 
and includes sketches of head-gear, footwear, 
armour, and masks. A number of drawings are 
introduced to clarify various production tips. 
Though it falls short of its title, Amateur Act- 
ing and Stage Encyclopedia may prove useful 
to the high school director if compared with 
standard play production texts by American 
authors. 


A MANNER OF SPEAKING FOR EFFEC- 
TIVE COMMUNICATION by Carl B. Cass. 
1961, G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 362 pp. 


Designed for courses in voice and diction, 
or speech improvement, professor Cass’s A 
Manner of Speaking may be considered helpful 
as reference, or supplementary, text for courses 
in high school theatre and drama. Part I is 
devoted to voice and articulation, whereas part 
II discusses tonal communication. Part I in- 
cludes the following chapters: the basic func- 
tion of speech; physics of sound; the production 
of voice and speech; the strength and _ basic 
quality of the voice; the representation of 
speech sounds; ear training; enunciation and 
projection; American standards of pronuncia- 
tion. Part II is given over to the speech intona- 
tion pattern and meaning; the speech person- 
ality; developing vocal flexibilities; time variety, 
tempo, and rhythm; on following through. An 
interesting series of questions and exercises may 
be found at the end of each chapter. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN MOTION PICTURES TO 1920 
(NEW) by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Contents: The First Movies, 
Nickelodeon Days, D. W. Griffith: Great Pioneer, Custard 
Pie and Slapstick, The Stars Are Born, The “Barnum” of 
th: Movies: Cecil B. DeMille, Men behind the Cameras: 
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Medium, From Flickers to Art, The Director Makes the 
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THE AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATRE TO 1920 by Delwin 
B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Contents: The Beginning: From “Black Face” to 
“The Black Crook,” A Gay Galaxy of Stars, The Influence 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, The Operetta: Vienna to Victor 
Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 
American Musical Comedy: 1900-1920, American Musical 
Theatre: Production Problems. BY 


AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATRE SINCE 1920 by Delwin 
B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsy}- 
vania. Contents: American Musical Comedy: 1920-1930, 
The East Side Story: Berlin and Gershwin, The Boys from 
Columbia: Rogers and Hart, The Sophisticate from Indiana: 
Cole Porter, More Than Entertainment: 1930-1940, The 
Musical Play: Part I, The Musical Play: Part II, Maturity: 
1940 to the Present. Ry fh 


HISTORY OF THE THEATRE TO 1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, 
University of Minnesota. Contents: The Classic Theatre: 
Greece and Rome, Medieval Theatre, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theatre in Transition, 
Nineteenth Century England, Early American Theatre, 
The American Theatre to World War I. yb’ 


HISTORY OF THEATRE (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Contents: Theatre Today in Europe, 
Theatre Today in France, Theatre Today in ihe Orient, 
Theatre Today in England, Theatre Today in the United 
States (Part I), Theatre Today in the United States (Part 
II), The Non-professional Theatre in the United States, 
A Short History of the Theatre: Overview. io 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes) 
by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Con- 
tents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient 
Rome, Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the 
Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flap- 
per. hy 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS by Charles R. 
Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Contents: Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 
Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, The Victorian Age. 10 


ORAL INTERPRETATION by Leslie Irene Coger, Professor 
of Speech and Dramatic Arts, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Waxt 
to Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read 
a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, So You Want to Make 
Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Re- 
cital, Let’s Have a Readers’ Theatre. .75 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, 
School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up Celers 
and Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make--Up Sug- 
gesting Personality, Structural Indications of Personality, 
Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up 
for Television. By £5) 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK (Revised Edition). 
Edited by Ernest Bavely. Contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on 
the organization of high school dramatics clubs, and articles 
on play standards, organization of the production staff, 
play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of hand- 
bills, ete. $1.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE by Willard J. Fried- 
erich, Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching 
the Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. 79 
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TAMMY 
TELL ME TRUE 





A 3-ACT COMEDY FOR 5M, 5W, PLUS BIT PARTS FOR 
22 (A GREAT MANY OF WHICH MAY BE DOUBLED). 





Story of the play: 


Irresistible Tammy, a shanty boat girl, goes to college and 
then the fireworks start! With no formal education, but wise 
in the knowledge of people, she enrolls at State College 
because she wants her “own true love,” Pete Brent, to be 
proud of her. Young Professor Tom Freeman, charmed by 
her quaint way of talking and her understanding of people, 
advises her about courses. Rita, a sophisticated student, at 
first gives her a cool reception. Miss Jenks, the Dean, pro- 
vides her with baby-sitting jobs but refuses to let her live 
alone on the shanty boat. Pete Brent is surprised and not 
too pleased at her arrival. Just when it looks as if Tammy 
may not be allowed to stay at college, a new acquaintance 
comes to the rescue. Miss Annie Call, a lonely old woman 
dominated by a money-hungry niece, arrives to live on the 
boat with Tammy but insists that her identity be kept a 
secret. Even Grandpa, when he comes to visit, thinks he is 
meeting “Shanty-Boat Annie.” Miss Annie becomes a new 
and happy woman through Tammy’s help and refuses to 
worry, even when her niece starts a police search for her. 
Finally, Miss Annie is found by the police, and Tammy is 
taken off to jail accused of theft. Now, of all times, Pete 
should help her. But it is Tom Freeman who comes instead. 
At the hearing, it is Tom who clears her name and makes 
things right again. And Tammy, who has come to college to 
learn, realizes now that she has learned a new understanding 
of true love. 


Royalty $25.00 Playbooks 90c 
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